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the stronger sex ; hemmed in by proprieties, 
which tic our hands if we would work or act 
for ourselves : clieated, oppressed on all sides, 
looked upon as heavy burdens, and yet for- 
bidden to shake off the yoke, and do anything 
upon our own responsibility. Hard it seems, 
in these days when there are so many un- 
married women, left to themselves and thrown 
upon their own resources, that there should 
not be a fair field open to them all. But the 
men arc jealous, and will not brook such 
rivalry, therefore they drive them back at 
every point ; sneering at their masculine, 
strong-minded ways, and hinting that a 
woman's only place is beside the domestic 
hearth ; there to do the pleasure of her lord 
and master, to study his tastes, and tend his 
children. True, and I should think there are 
few women (so strong is their instinct), who 
would not gladly exchange their laurels, — 
the poet's wreath, the triumphs of successful 
authorship, the artist's labours, and dreams 
of future fame, — all, all their toil, and glory 
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too, for the privilege of bearing the time- 
honoured name of wife; ay, and of folding 
their own children to their hearts. But there 
are too many women doomed to a poverty- 
stricken, lonely life ; and if men do not want 
them as companions, or care to help them, 
what wonder is it if they try to help them- 
selves ? I say, God bless their noble energy 
and efforts, for it is as praiseworthy to work, 
as it is disgraceful to sit still and complain. 
But oh I will such matters ever be set straight 
in this world, or must they remain thus to 
the very end ? Who can tell ? Not I ; though 
this I do know ; — that my own helpless- 
ness was a sore burden to me when first left 
alone. 

Such were my reflections, whilst uncouth 
Betsy groped about for wood, and then 
heaped it on in the most inartistic manner, 
thereby endangering the last sparks of fire. I 
took it off again with my fingers, and arranged 
it better; then I remembered Mr. Robert- 
son's promise to get in coal in readiness, &c.^ 
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and I enquired whether there was none to be 
found. 

*' Don't know/' was the answer ; so I went 
out in the dusk to investigate the coal-place 
for myself. It was empty, for he had en- 
tirely forgotten either to have it filled, or the 
garden put in order ; and there were only a 
few pieces of wood left — by a lucky chance- 
by the people employed to take charge of the 
house until our landlord found a tenant. This 
was not encouraging on such a cold evening, 
but theie was no possibility of getting any- 
thing before morning — if then — and I only 
hoped we should not be quite frozen before 
new supplies arrived. 

"Now for the dinner," I thought next; 
that is, for the apology for that meal ; and I 
observed to Betsy : " You can cook a little? 

"Oh, yes! I can make beefsteak puddings, 
and dumplings, and boil things," was the 
ready answer. 

" The list of her accomplishments is easily 
P made out," I reflected with dismay. " But 
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never mind. I must order ' Soyer's Shilling 
Cookery/ and learn to manage for myself. I 
shall soon get used to it; but the nuisance is 
having nothing ready, and no one to help me 
just at first/' 

Here Miss Prince looked in, and with a 
very querulous, miserable tone and look, ex- 
claimed — 

" Florence, dear, what are you doing ? And 
are we going to have anything to eat to- 
day ?" 

" I hope so/' was my response. '^ But 
don't trouble yourself. Go back and rest 
upon the sofa till I come, and I will open 
some wine and bring you a glass directly." 

'' But I am so cold, and the fire is nearly 
out." 

" Put on your cloak again, whilst I see to 
the fire." 

And seizing a log or two of wood, I soon 
produced a cheerful blaze ; whilst Miss 
Prince settled herself, groaning and grumb- 
ling, upon the sofa. I was then preparing to H? 

B 5 
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set. to work with energy, when I was once 
more recalled* 

" Don't stay long. I feel so dull, and it is 
growitig very dark." 

I think I was wonderfully patient, con- 
sidering my nature and all the trials of that 
miserable day ; but I considered that I bad 
(though unintentionally) brought these 
troubles upon poor Miss Prince, and that I 
therefore owed her some amends. So I flew 
and rummaged out candlesticks, put candles 
in (for Betsy's efforts were clumsy beyond ex- 
pression), lighted them, drew down the sit- 
ting room blinds, and bade Betsy lock and 
bar the outer door, and see to the fastenings 
of the windows. She tormented me with 
questions about shutters and so forth, until I 
bade her be quiet until I had time to attend 
to her, upon which she again subsided into 
her chair in a corner of the kitchen, sitting 
there with the back door open to create a 
draught, and her candle flaring and flicker- 
ing and wasting on the table, until I again 
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aroused her to wasli some plates and glasses, 
whicli small duties I was happy to find she 
could perform without assistance. In fact, I 
was actually beginning to feel thankful that 
she was capable of doiug anything whatever. 

Luckily I had remembered to bring some 
house linen, and a few forks and spoons, and 
other matters of the kind, or we should have 
been badly off indeed ; and T now stumbled 
up the narrow, awkward stairs, to unlock and 
partly unpack the box containing those com- 
modities. Sheets had to be aired for the beds, 
as I impressed upon Betsey, at the same time 
begging her, as a favour, not to set the house 
on fire ; and next I laid the cloth, during 
which operation a piteous voice informed me 
that Miss Prince was fainting. 

"Oh, I had forgotten. I will bring the 
wme. 

Whereupon there ensued a hunt for a cork- 
screw, which being found at last, I feebly 
attempted to draw a cork — the first time I 
had ever made the essay. But, alas! my 
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wrists, always rather delicate and slender- 
made for lighter work in fact — were now so 
weak from Catigue and recent illness, that for 
a long time my eflforts were in vain. I called 
upon Betsy; but though her wrists were 
stronger by far, her natural clumsiness more 
than counterbalanced that advantage, and 
after many protestations that she was sure 
she could not do it, and that I should do it 
better, she finally succeeded in breaking the 
cork and forcing the lower half — not out — 
but into the bottle. I am almost ashamed to 
write these trivial details, but they are too 
characteristic of our situation to be altogether 
omitted ; and though I have often laughed 
over the remembrance of them since, they 
were very 'real evils at the time. However, the 
wine was opened somehow, and exclaiming, 
** Thank goodness!'' I refreshed myself with a 
glnss of it in Haste, for I had strained my side 
and wrists with tugging at the cork. I had 
been running in and out of the y a rd, standing 
in draughts, and otherwise try i ng my strength. 
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until more than once I had turned giddy, and 
been on the point of falling. It seemed to 
warm my frozen heart and fingers, and give 
me strength to go on settling the house ; so 
carrying it in to Miss Prince, who made a 
face at the ugly black bottle, but had no 
objection to the contents, apparently, and 
also placing some bread and butter in her 
reach, I returned to the kitchen, and frizzled 
some mutton on the gridiron. That, served 
in rather a rough fashion, tasting rather 
strong of snioke, and ungarnished even by a 
potatoe, was eaten like a sort of passover, and 
then — spite of Miss Prince's entreaties that I 
would stay and talk to her a little — I set to 
work again ; for I began to feel that if I did 
not get through with all I had to do at once, 
my strength would once more fail, and I 
should be incapable of doing it at all. And 
then what would become of all the party ? 
I was becoming, all at once, a person of im- 
portance and responsibility. 
I helped to make up the beds, and put thd 
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rooms in order, uncord the boxes, and so on ; 
then I looked to bolts and locks, and thereby- 
found that some of the windows had no fast- 
ening — a discovery that I would fain have 
kept concealed from Miss Prince, who was 
already fidgetting about thieves ; next I had 
a fire lighted, with the last remaining pieces 
of wood, in the larger upstairs room, for the 
atmosphere was chilling and damp as that of 
a vault ; and then I superintended the setting 
of the tea-tray — finding that there was rather 
a dearth of cups and saucers, that everything 
was in confusion, every article in a wrong 
place, and every cupboard and comer most 
unclean — suggesting endless scrubbing and 
arranging ; saucepans and kettles battered to 
pieces, other kitchen implements which had 
evidently been used for every purpose but the 
lawful one, and which I felt afraid to touch ; 
in short, such a scene of dirt and disorder as 
I had never witnessed before, and I trust never 
shall again. But at length, panting and ex- 
hausted, I washed my hands and face, and 
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smoothed tny hair, and then flung myself, 
thoroughly out of heart, upon the sofa, which 
Miss Prince had lately vacated in favour of 
an arm-chair, drawn close up to the fire. 

It never occurred to that good lady that she 

might try to help me in the least ; but there 

she sat, with the air of a martyr, wondering, 

alternately about her tea and about thieves; 

and tormenting me with a host of frivolous 

and vexatious questions ; — whether I should 

write to Mr. Robertson, (advising me, if so, 

to 'speak my mind'); whether I should 

dream of staying in such a 'pigstie of a 

place,' — and many more enquiries of the same 

kind, which I was too tired and out of heart 

to answer; their only result being to cause 

my over-strung nerves to give way, so that I 

suddenly burst into a violent fit of crying ; 

which alarmed Miss Prince, and added to the 

exhaustion from which I was already suffering. 

" Oh, dear me !'' cried Miss Prince, '* this 

is very distressing ; but I daresay a cup of 

tea would do you good." 
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She accordingly flew at the bell, — there 
actually was a bell,— and rang such a peal 
that Betsy flew in, open-mouthed. 

" Bring tea at once," was her command. 

"On the tray — as Miss Brand reth set it? 
Orsshall I lay the cloth?" was the response. 

" No, no ! The tray, of course. The cloth 
is never laid for tea." 

" And shall I bring the kettle in to boil?" 

"What! is it not already boiling in the 
kitchen 7' 

'' No, ma'am ; the fire's gone clean out." 

" Then you ought to have looked to it," 
was the querulous rejoinder. " It is so awk- 
ward and inconvenient. Dear me, how shall 
we get on in this wretched place?" 

Such was Miss Prince's final exclamation, 
as she slightly wandered from the point; 
whilst I lay listening to this original con- 
versation; — annoyed, and yet amused, and 
far too weary to exert myself any more. 

" Then am I to bring it in here, ma'am?' 
enquired stupid Betsy, for the second time. 
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Miss Prince, answered snappishly, 
*'0f course. I told you so. And mind you 
don't let this occur another time. There, do 
not chatter, but be quick about it, for Miss 
Brandreth wants her tea,'' (which meant that 
Miss Prince wanted hers without delay). 

Exit Betsy, with a stolid, sulky air; and 
presently a great black, grimy kettle is thrust 
violently into the midst of the fire ; creating 
much smoke, and putting out the cheerful 
blaze. Then, a rattling and blundering out- 
side, and the tea-tray, carefully disarranged, 
is set anyhow upon the table, whilst Miss 
Prince looks on with a helpless, hopeless air. 
Next Betsy disappears, and returns with a 
loaf of bread, and also — apiece of cheese, 
which she places immediately under the 
indignant nose of poor Miss Prince, who 
starts back from it in horror. I feel incapable 
of rising and attending to matters myself; but 
this last incident strikes me as so absurd that 
I cannot help bursting into an uncontrollable 
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fit of laughter ; whilst Miss Prince exclaims, 
in tragic accents, 

" Take thaj away again, for goodness sake." 

Upon which Betsy first seizes the bread, 
and then the butter, next a tea-cup, and after 
that a plate ; in fact, any article but the 
right one ; for she is slow of comprehension, 
and does not see anything odd in the matter, 
being accustomed to take cheese with her own 
tea ; and I believe with her breakfast too, — 
the savage I But at length the offending 
dish is thrust into her hand, whilst she stares 
at me in great amazement. Then, once more 
exit, whilst I continue to laugh on, for I can- 
not check myself; and at length Miss Prince 
approaches me, exclaiming, 

"Florence dear, what is it? Not hy- 
sterics T 

" No; the scene with Betsy. What a 
civilized young woman ! " 

" Ah, shell never do, — ignorant creature I 
But how we shall get another passes me." 
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'' Let US give her a fair trial first. She's 
raw and inexperienced at present." 

Miss Prince drew in her breath, and rubbed 
her hands, according to her custom when 
particularly nervous ; whilst I, from very 
weakness and exhaustion, broke into a second 
peal of laughter. Upon which Miss Prince 
fidgeted and teased me till I nearly cried 
again; and then vowed that I must be in 
hysterics ; assuring me with great magnani- 
mity that I might comfort myself with the 
reflection that — hard upon her as all this was 
— she would not think of leaving me to meet 
my fate alone. 

" No ; I will not desert you, Florence dear. 
Other people, whom you loved and trusted 
more, might; but you shall see that your 
poor friend still remains unchanged.'' 

'^ Thank you. It is very kind to say so/' 
was my answer, and then I turned away and 
closed my eyes, by way of a quiet hint that 
she had said enough. 

So she busied herself with making tea; 
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bustling about and grumbling sotto voce all 
the time. Then we drank it, and dismissed 
the tray; then I roused myself to instruct 
Betsy in the simple art of carrying hot water 
up to the rooms, but could not find a tin can, 
or anything but a large cracked jug, — so few 
were the resources of the " Ketreat." And 
by going upstairs I discovered that the fire 
was quite out, and that the room felt more 
like a vault than ever; so I stayed and 
superintended the re-Hghting of the still warm 
logs of wood; and after a few other little 
matters of the same kind had been attended 
to, Betsy was finally dismissed for the night. 
As for the unlucky green-house stove, that was 
quite forgotten in the b ustle and confusion. 

Then I went down again, to sit a little by 
the fire, and, if possible, to think. My ideas 
wanted clearing and arranging quite as much 
as the goods and chattels of the miserable 
*^ Retreat,'' but Miss Prince never left me 
long in peace, and at length enquired whether 
we had not better go to bed. 
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"Though I know I shall never have a 
moment's sleep," she added. 

I shuddered, for the loneliness of the spot 
now forced itself upon my mind so over- 
whelmingly, that I could not bear to stir ; and 
as for rest, that seemed an impossibility ; so 
I replied : 

" I do not feel inclined to go upstairs at 
present ; but don't you wait on any account." 

*' It's rather dreary going up alone, and 
rather dull for you remaining here ; so I think 
I had better wait." 

' • And accordingly, down she sat again. 
Provoking ! when I wanted so much to be 
alone. I tried persuasion as a means of 
getting rid of her, and as a last resource, 
lighted a candle and placed it in her handi 
No, I am forgetting, for the house only 
boasted the pair of battered tall candlesticks 
upon the table, and a broken one to light 
the kitchen ; therefore I had to deliver up 
one of the two in front of me, and prepare'to 
write* (for such was my intention) ] by the 
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ghostly gleam of the remaining , one. But 
Miss Prince was not yet gone. 

"And which room am 1 to have? We 
have not yet settled that/' she next ob- 
served. 

" Whichever you prefer," was my weary 
answer, but she tormented me into going 
upstairs whilst she decided. And first she 
thought she would have the larger room, on 
account of the fire-place, but she fancied the 
the two windows — one at each end — made a 
draught ; and when she found that one 
possessed no fastening, she quite resolved to 
take the smaller room ; subsiding into it with 
sundry complaints and gestures of discontent ; 
and leaving me to the mercy of the thieves, — 
who she felt sure would enter at the un- 
fastened window. Then I hastened down 
again; sat and thought a little ; felt oppressed 
bj the loneliness and silence of the place, 
which was only broken once or twice by the 
shouts of late revellers, as they crossed the 
green from one or other of the public-houses; 
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and next I began the letters, before writing 
which I knew I could not rest. First to Mr. 
Maddox ; short and business-like. 

'^ Sir,. 

"It appears to me an impossibility to 
remain in this place, which is totally unsuited 
for a residence for ladies ; and therefore, I 
shall be glad to know at once upon what 
terms you will consent to let us go again, in 
a few days, or as soon as we can find another 
house. You must understand that we came 
here under the influence of a mistake, which 
caused us to believe that we should find 
everything very different to what it really is ; 
and consequently, I feel no doubt that you 
will readily accede to my request. 

" Yours obediently, 

" Florence Brandreth." 

My next was to Mr. Robertson, with whom 
I now felt thoroughly out of charity ; and 
consequently, it was also short — ^and dignified. 
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"Dear Mr. Kobertson, 

'^ We have arrived at the ' Ketreat' ; 
but as the place passes all description, I can 
only beg you to come and form your own 
opinion. Come soon, if you can, for I want 
to consult you before taking any steps in a 
certain matter ; but if I do not see you shortly 
I must act without. We are indeed shut out 
from the gay and gossiping world, and Miss 
Prince feels our isolated situation keenly ; but 
so long as we are only safe, I do not care for 
anything else. That, however, remains to be 
proved. Mr. Maddox received us, and I 
signed the agreement, — which I fancied you 
had signed before; otherwise, perhaps, I 
should not have come here ! But do not 
fancy that I am ungrateful ; for I am sincerely 
obliged for all the trouble you have taken on 
my account ; and am only sorry that I cannot 
give you a more favourable report of our new 

-—home I 

"Yours sincerely, 

**Florence Brandreth.'' 
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I hoped this would shame him for his 
negligence or malice, or whatever it was that 
prompted him to place us, unsuspecting vic- 
tims, in such an unpleasant position ; and I 
vindictively anticipated the triumph of 
showing him our house. He could run down 
and return to London in the day; and seeing 
must be believing when he saw our miserable 
abode ; so I determined that nothing should be 
touched until he came. 

But it was now nearly midnight, the fire 
was out, and I was very cold and tired ; so 
sealing and stamping my letters, I laid them on 
the cMffionier till morning, took up the remain- 
ing tall candlestick ; peeped nervously round 
the room ; tried all the bolts and locks to 
make sure that they were safe, and tfcien 
crept up the narrow stairs to bed. I heard 
Betsy snoring as I passed her room, and find- 
ing Miss Prince's door unlatched, I looked in 
and found that she was also fast asleep. I 
was the only person awake and stirring in 
that lonely place, and my own room seemed 

S VOL. !!• 
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fall of ghostly shadows. A strange dread 
crept over me, and I looked fearfully into 
every comer ; then I drew aside the blind of 
the front window, and gazed out into the night. 
It was intensely cold and still. The pale 
moonlight slept upon the green, and beyond 
lay the white line of road, and the dark, mys- 
terious woods. I do not deny that there was 
beauty in the scene; but still it made my 
blood curdle, and I heartily wished myself 
miles away — in some more civilized, if less 
romantic place. Had I been a wild cat or a 
fair}^, or any other free and daring creature, 
I might have enjoyed disporting myself upon 
the green without; but as it was, I felt ill, 
and far from easy in my mind. The fire was 
out, and I shook from head to foot. A kind 
of half-faintness came over me, and I hurried 
into bed, but only to spring up again in a few 
moments under the impression that it was 
very damp. I had a light burning in my 
room, and so had Miss Prince ; and at first I 
thought of going and telling her how very ill 
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I felt ; for the excitement over, now my 
strength and energy began to fail. But 
second thoughts convinced me that she would 
be of no use in such an emergency ; so wrap- 
ping myself in my dressing-gown, I lay down 
again, and commended my cause to God. 

I really thought for some hours that I 
should hare died, and the feeling that there 
was no one near to help me, was almost un- 
bearable. The cold had seized upon ray 
weakened frame, and I shook violently, spite 
of all my eflfbrts to keep still. Moreover, the 
house abounded in mysterious sounds, and I 
kept fancying that some one was trying to get 
in. Then the room, pillows, &c., were so far 
from clean, that they offended my sensitive 
nerves ; and altogether I passed a wretched 
night, though at length I slept the sleep of 
ntter weariness, and did not rouse up till it 
was growing very late. Never mind ; it was 
early enough to open my eyes again in such a 
dreary scene, and to such a very uncomfort- 
able day. 

c 2 
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CHAPTER II. 



FURrHER INVESTIGATIONS AND IMPRESSION'S. 



I ROSE in the morning feeling very weak and 
shaky, with, icy limbs and burning head, and 
not at all refreshed by my night's un-rest. 
The recollection of the pain of mind and body 
which I had suffered depressed my spirits, and 
the thought that I might have to undergo this 
sort of thing for six whole months, and at the 
most dreary season of the year, too, weighed 
upon me like a night-mare. I was thankful 
that no nocturnal intruder bad added to the 
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night's miseries, though whether we should 
leave the ' Retreat * without experiencing a 
visitation of the kind, appeared uncertain. 

'' Oh, that we had never ventured here !" I 
thought. " And how thankful I should be to 
escape again. Surely Mr. Maddox cannot be 
so ungenerous as to keep us prisoners here 
against our will. He must consent to let us 
go; and then — where shall we seek refuge 
afterwards?'' 

I considered the subject all the time I was 
dressing, and came to the conclusion that a 
southern sea-side town would be the most 
desirable at this cold season of the year; 
heartily wishing, when too late, that I had 
never been guided by Mr. Robertson's advice. 

It was colder than ever, though the sun 
shone brightly upon woods, from whence 
crisp, red, and yellow leaves still floated 
down ; and upon a tract of country, the beau- 
ties of which were at once tantalising and 
repellant, — tantalising from the enjoyment 
one might have had there under different cir- 
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cumstances, and repellant from their loneli- 
ness and gloom. Scarce a footetep pressed 
the frosted green before the house; though 
now and then an idle man, woman, or -child, 
crossed it in front of my window, stopping a 
minute to stare inquisitively up, and then 
passing on upon their way. I looked out of 
the window at the other end of the room, 
which also commanded a view of fields, woods, 
and a scattered hut or two ; but, save a wreath 
of smoke curling up into the keen air, no 
signs of life were visible, from the dip into the 
hollow to the rise upon the further side. 

All was so lonely, that a feeling of deser- 
tion seemed to enter into my very soul ; and 
the idea of passing six months there, with 
poor Miss Prince, and without any more con- 
genial companion to cheer and help me, be- 
gan to grow more and more oppressive. I 
went down stairs, and found that good lady 
(though she was far stronger than I, and I 
believe had slept soundly through all the 
horrors of the night), dismal and querulous 
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afi ever; full of forebodings, and complaining 
terribly of Betsy. Betsy had done this — 
Betsy had not done the other thing — Betsy 
could not, or would not, understand any of 
her orders ; and above all, Betsy would not 
bring in breakfast. So I adjourned to the 
kitchen, and presently set these matters right, 
shivering with cold as I encountered sundry 
icy draughts of air; whilst Miss Prince, 
seated comfortably by the fire, continued her 
firetful complaints, and looked as if she 
thought herself a very martyr to cruelty and 
treachery. In fact, I think she had half- 
convinced herself that I really enjoyed 
all this misery, and that my satisfaction 
in it was heightened by the sight of her dis- 
comfiture ; while I — what did I think ? Pos- 
sibly, that selfishness was a most hateful vice. 
*^ I think I have taken cold somehow — and 
no wonder 1 My neck feels a little stiflf, and 
I have sneezed twice this morning. I hope I 
am not going to be laid up. It would be so 
miserably inconvenient here, with no medical 
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attendance — no comforts of any kind at 
hand/' 

Such were Miss Prince's apprehensions; 
and I answered, sincerely, 

'^ Indeed, I hope not. You must keep 
warm by the fire." 

, '' Yes, I know I ought to do ; but one can- 
not take any proper care of one's-self in such 
a place. What is Betsy doing now?'' 

Again her hand was on the bell; but I 
stopped her ringing by asking, 

"Are we short of anything? I thought 
we were only waiting while the kettle 
boiled." 

" Well, dear, that depends upon how little one 
can do with. I don't see any toast upon the 
table." 

" Oh, I had forgotten to tell her ; and I 
don't know that she is competent to make it, 
either; but I can." 

'' No ; let her. It is her place to do it. 
Pray don't trouble yourself, Florence dear." 

Disregarding this last faint entreaty, I cu. 
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some slices of bread, and toasted them upon 
the end of the knife, the warmth of the fire 
being really grateful to my frozen fingers. 
And it was pleasant, too, to be able to do away 
with one small grievance, though a host of 
others lay behind. Rising from my knees, I 
caught sight — first, of my own thin white 
face in the glass, and then of Miss Prince's, 
dark, well-to-do, and discontented ; and I 
thought she might have helped me to bear 
my heavy burden of annoyances, instead of 
adding to its weight — and even assisted me 
more practically, without any injury to her- 
self. But such a notion never seemed to enter 
her head ; though she sometimes made a 
parade of pitying, and begging me not to 
exert myself too much. 

Breakfast ended, I had an interview with 
the old lady from the neighbouring beer- 
house, who came to speak to me about the 
washing ; but much as I wished to con- 
ciliate her, we could not agree about terms, 
for hers were very high; and in the end, she 

c 5 
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told me, with a grand air of independence, 
** that she would rather sit with her hands be- 
fore her, than take our washing at the price 
I oflFered/' (I having mentioned the price we 
used to pay at Carlton). Mrs. Redfern was a 
decided character; and when she tripped 
into the room — a short, thin woman, with 
very short petticoats — I could hardly help 
fancying that she was a little fairy, or a 
witch ; and when she flung away in indigna- 
lion at my meanness, I almost expected to 
see her fly out on a broomstick. But I 
managed to make friends again, though the 
washing had to be sent to a woman three miles 
off, as there was literally no one nearer — and 
a great inconvenience this often proved. 

Next, I had to send Betsy in search of a 
person, named by Mr. Maddox, who sold 
wood, as we had no chance of coal until the 
following morning; and whilst she was 
absent, I wrote a note to the coal merchant, 
at Blakeham, intending to post it myself at 
Stowington. This done, I turned round to 
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have a little conversation with Miss Prince, 
and told her about the two letters of the even- 
ing before. 

*' Oh, I am very glad you have written/' 
she exclaimed ; with something like a faint 
gleam of hope. " And I only trust, dear, you 
may meet with some success.'' 

" Meanwhile," I answered, " we will not 
unpack ; for if our landlord refuses to accede 
to my request, when Mr. Eobertson comes — 
and come he must — he cannot avoid oflFering 
to help us out of our present difficulty. The 
blunder was his own, so, if he has any gentle- 
manly feelings, he must help us to escape 
from the ' Retreat/ No one, with any right 
feeling, could do otherwise, . Avhen they saw 
two wretched women placed in so miserable 
and unsafe a situation." 

" Ah, dear, you may well say so. We 
cannot stay here, happen what may ; for we 
are quite at the mercy of all our uncouth 
neighbours. But, to tell you the truth, I have 
little faith in Mr. Eobertson's good feelings. 
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He has so deceived us, not only with regard 
to the house itself, but also in the smallest 
matters ; for did he not promise to order in 
coal, and have the garden put in order ? And 
here we are shivering with cold, whilst he has 
thought no more about the matter. Oh, how 
I wish that we had never come." 

" And so do I, with all my heart, but there 
is no use in talking about that now; only 
don't unpack until the answers to these letters 
come. If you do not feel inclined to walk 
with me to Stowington, sit here by the fire, and 
try to forget your annoyances till my return." 

" Walk to Stowington ! Impossible I I 
don't feel equal to anything of the kind, and 
I am sure it is not fit for you. Besides, I 
shall be left all alone." 

"There will be Betsy," was my answer; 
*'and I intend to be as quick as possible." 

" But you look like a ghost already. In- 
deed you are not fit for such a walk, and it 
will very likely make you ill again. More- 
over, Mr. Maddox said that that there were 
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no habitations all the way — ^nothing but 
woods and dreary commons — and I am sure 
it is not safe." 

'^ I >cannot help that ; for some one must 
go, and Betsy is so stupid about everything. 
I must speak to the baker, or we shall get no 
bread. The butcher lives somewhere else 
amongst the woods ; so I must try to send a 
messenger to him." 

At this point, enter Betsy, out -of breath, 
and full of tales about the loneliness of the 
country, and the difficulty she had had in 
finding her way. 

" But at length," she added, " I found the 
place, and told the man about the 'ood." (So 
it pleased her to pronounce ' wood T) "and he 
said as how he'd bring it soon." 

" There, Florence, dear, you see," exclaimed 
Miss Prince, as soon as Betsy was again dis- 
missed, *'even Betsy complains of the 
locality, so pray don't think of venturing 
alone." 

"But she came back in safety, all the 
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same, and I doubt not that I shall fare as 
well/' was my answer, as I left the room, 
being determined in this matter. I wrapped 
myself up very well, and once more de- 
scended to the sitting-room, where Miss 
Prince took quite an aflfecting leave of me, as 
though I were setting out upon some danger- 
ous expedition. 

''Good-bye!*' I said, laughing gaily, and 
nodding to her, as I walked briskly down 
the garden path. " You had better spend 
the interval in praying for my safe return." 

Miss Prince screamed a few remonstrances 
after me, and then shut the door hastily for 
fear of draughts, and locked and bolted it for 
fear of thieves. In the meantime, I unlocked 
the garden gate, locked it again when I had 
passed through, and hid the key on a nail 
amongst some bushes inside. Then I crossed 
the slip of common, and in a few moments 
gained the hard and frozen road. I stood, 
for a short time, to contemplate our elegant 
mansion; but the freezing air forbade my 
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lingering ; so, coughing a little, and breathing 
with difl&culty, I wrapped my cloak closely 
round me, and proceeded on my way. 

" How beautiful the woods are !" was my 
first thought, as I walked along a white road, 
chequered with many a mazy bar of light 
and shadow, and gradually leading to a point 
where the trees almost closed in overhead. 
This part was damper and more gloomy, and 
at once suggested the reflection, ''What a 
road to be out upon at nightfall! So lonely, 
there would be no chance of help if anything 
should happen. I wonder whether many 
robberies and deeds of violence are com- 
mitted here?" 

I confess that my courage began to fail, 
and I looked fearfully from side to side ; nor 
did I feel reassured, when I found myself 
opposite to the last house, — or, rather, hut, — 
upon my way, for the inmates struck me as 
persons not unlikely to take part in such acts 
as I was then imagining. Afterwards, I did 
actually hear that they were suspected of 
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stopping, robbing, and otherwige ill-treating 
the old carrier, one dark night, upon his 
return home from Blakeham; but, fortunately, 
I did not know this at the time, or I should 
have felt more nervous at the sight of the two 
bold, handsome girls, who not only came out 
tc stare at the stranger lady, but shouted 
aft^r me as I passed by ; and at the vision of 
an ill-looking male countenance behind. 
However, their jeering salutation, although 
it might annoy, could do no harm, and I only 
walked on rather quicker, 

AVoods, dark woods, — still woods on either 
aide, with impromptu paths worn into rheir 
ie<)esaes;, and wild, rough, grassy lanes^ 
winding out of sight amongst them, now 
and then. 1 Kgan to ftrel tired^ for the way 
fi^^ined very long ; but it was a relief not to 
l^T^ met a single human being imul I 
l^wed a KK>re open tract of country, when 1 
IK^ a tramp;^ who begged^ and I Mt half 
nJbiHeA, I had provided some pence for 
MkI^ aia naergesey,. hawever^ and InckilT^ be 
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chose to be satisfied with them, and went on 
upon his way, stopping, at a short distance, 
though, to stare after me, as I hurried on ; 
for, so I found out, when I turned nervously 
to ascertain whether he was out of reach. 
The road was still as lonely as before; 
though, thanks to the wide, open common, 
with its occasional clumps of trees, I could 
see much farther, and felt in less dread of a 
surprise ; but the last half mile or so was all 
up hill, and the labour of ascending nearly 
tired me out. At length, — joyful sight! — I 
saw the roofs of distant houses, and once 
arrived at the outskirts of the village, I sat 
wearily down upon a bank to rest, wonder- 
ing how I should ever get on, — or, worse 
still, home again. My limbs ached with 
fatigue ; and yet I almost shook with cold, 
the consequence of slow circulation, pro- 
duced by my weak state of health; for I 
suppose, under the same circumstances, a 
strong person would have easily got warm. 
Presently, I walked on again, between 
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straggling lines of miserable houses ; and it 
appeared to me that Stowington was the 
most forlorn, disreputable village I had ever 
seen. I counted nearly a dozen public- 
houses, with their rickety signs swinging out 
across the road, and learned afterwards that 
there were several more ; the church itself 
being almost hid up a bye-lane, behind 
various buildings of the kind. These were 
speaking facts ; and, moreover, almost every 
door-way was blocked up by insolent-looking 
men, tawdry, disreputable women (many of 
the last good-looking, in their brazen way !) 
and savage, half-clothed children. All 
stared rudely at the stranger, and some spoke 
to me ; but I took no notice, passing steadily 
on, until I reached the village shop. I 
noticed a house in a garden, which I thought 
might be the Parsonage, and another which 
I concluded was the doctor's; but, besides 
these, I scarcely saw a decent dwelling, — 
all was dirt and wretchedness. Yet, I under- 
stood that the people — chair-makers and lace- 
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makers chiefly — received high wages, which 
they wasted in all sorts of reckless ways; 
and the neighbourhood, being thinly popu- 
lated, there appeared to be scarcely any 
gentlemen, or persons of a superior class, to 
influence these miserable creatures for good. 
In short, the village of Stowington offered 
one of the saddest spectacles that I had ever 
seen, making me wish that I were rich and 
powerful. T had never dreamed before of 
such a savage scene in modern England — 
happy, civilized, enlightened England — and 
I began to dream again of what such a man 
as Percival Staunton might have effected 
here; and what I might have done, too, if 
aided by his sanction and advice. What had 
I lost by my imprudence ? — ah, what had I 
not lost? The great power of doing good 
to others. And the wretched situation in 
which I was now placed, was the penalty of 
want of trust and indiscretion. Away, vain 
dreams I my hands were tied for ever now. 
I arrived at the village shop, which was a 
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receptacle for the most miscellaneous stores, 
Flaunty bonnets, pearl head-dresses, and rib- 
bons, decked the windows, intermixed with 
groceries, shoes, &c. ; and within were jars 
of toflfee and bull's-eye, loaves of bread, 
cheese, butter, sweeping-brushes, and I 
know not what besides, mingled together in 
the wildest confusion, the whole place being 
revoltingly unclean. Yet the proprietor was 
the baker from whom we were to have our 
bread, for there was no other within reach 
— a man of very common aspect, and inde- 
pendent manners ; and two or three women 
or girls, with bold faces, tawdry dress, and 
ungracious speech, eyed me from head to 
foot, were very anxious to make me buy 
sundry lace articles, which I did not want at 
all; and, at length, were condescending 
enough to promise that the things I ordered 
and paid for should be sent, though when 
they could not tell ; perhaps that day, or, if 
not, the next; and, also, that their cart 
should call regularly with bread. (Here I 
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may as well remark, that they occasionally 
forgot us, as did also the tipsy butcher, more 
frequently, so that we were sometimes left 
with scarcely any provisions in the house, 
and no place at hand from whence to pro- 
cure them on an emergency). This business 
ended, and my letters posted, I began to re- 
trace my steps, and then became fully aware 
how very tired I was. I could scarcely drag 
myself back again, and was utterly exhausted, 
and almost frozen, when I once more gained 
the gate of the '' Retreat," insomuch that I 
could scarcely turn the key in the rusty lock. 
But I was thankful to have returned without 
misadventure. Weary as I was, however, I 
had to attend to the cooking of the dinner, 
which I was past eating ; and a glass of wine 
seemed the only thing that kept me alive, or 
that I could take, and enabled me to endure 
Miss Prince's endless questions. The rest of 
the day was a dreary blank, and the night as 
painful as before. I sat up late from utter 
nervousness ; and when in bed, kept starting 
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every moment, and dreaming unpleasant 
things between times ; so that, as before, my 
sleep was not refreshing. 

Again a cold, bright morning, and a blank 
feeling as I looked around. It appeared im- 
possible to make myself at home and settle 
down ; and when I thought of the long day 
and evening before me, I said to myself, 
** What am I to do ?" I could not read, and 
there was nothing to look forward to of any 
kind — not even the settling of our goods, and 
the cleaning and arranging of the house, for I 
had resolved that nothing should be touched 
until I heard from Messrs. Robertson and 
Maddox ; and besides, I felt so ill and lan- 
guid that I could scarcely stir. 

Directions to Betsy, and difficulties raised 
by her stupidity, filled up the early part of the 
morning, however, but not pleasantly ; then 
Miss Prince wasted an hour or two in fruitless 
complaints, and then the coal arrived, Betsy 
flying into the room most unceremoniously 
with the bill, and a very red face, exclaiming, 
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" Oh^ he's such an impudent fellow that I 
won't go near him any more." 

*' Who is?" I inquired, with dignity. 

" The man as brought the coal, — and he's 
got such a 'orrid black face, too. He asked 
me whether I had a young man to keep com* 
pany with, and when I said 'no,' he said, 
* then I could have him, if I liked.' Oh, I 
daren't go near him any more." 

" Nonsense," I answered, disgusted by such 
vulgar folly. " However, you wait here, 
while I go and pay his bill." 

And I began to count out the necessary 
sum. Betsy did not look quite satisfied with 
this arrangement — spite of her pretended fears 
—and added, in a loud aside, 

"Hang him, though! If he would but 
wash his face, he would not be such a bad- 
looking fellow after all." 

** Betsy!" cried Miss Prince, despairingly, 
and could literally say no more. 

"Betsy, you must not use such odd ex- 
pressions, and I hope you will try to behave 
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quietly and modestly," I added, " as so much 
depends upon your own behaviour." 

" Yes, ma'am ; I'm sure I always do," re- 
sponded Betsy; "but I could not help his 
speaking to me as he did. I want none of 
his nonsense, — that Tm certain." 

" Very wfeU ; and now I will go and send 
him away." 

I accordingly walked out with great dig- 
nity, and found Betsy's friend peeping round 
the corner of the back door, in hopes of her 
return. On seeing me instead, he started, 
looking rather disconcerted, and trying to 
assume a deferential manner, which chiefly 
displayed itself in a low bow and a mild 
remark about the weather, to which I gra- 
ciously responded. Then I saw him off the 
premises, and when sufficient time had 
elapsed, sent Betsy to bolt the back gates 
after her would-be admirer, in order that no 
others might find entrance. The sense of 
responsibility seemed to increase upon me 
hourly, and I did not at all enjoy my position 
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as head of our small household — particularly 
in this lawless place. Visions of strangers 
prowling about, and of Betsy's unsteadiness, 
tormented me, and I would have given much 
for a middle-aged and trustworthy servant in 
her place ; but beset with difficulties as I was, 
how could such a treasure be obtained ? 

I thought of hiring a labourer to sleep in 
the loft above the wash-house, by way of a 
slight defence by night ; but all the people in 
the neighbourhood appeared so very much 
the reverse of respectable, that I next re- 
flected that such a remedy would, in all pro- 
bability, be worse than the evil which it was 
meant to cure. Our guardian might rob the 
house himself, or, at least, make love to 
Betsy ; so that plan of having some one within 
call in case of need, dropped through almost 
immediately. 

Unsettled by this incident, I put on my hat 
and cloak, and endeavoured to form some 
better scheme, whilst pacing up and down the 
garden walks. Some rough men from the 
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Uttle farm, attended by an equally rougli, 
savage^looking dog, were leaning over the 
farm-yard gate, or shouting rudely to one 
another as they idled on the green. A woman 
or two passed from it, and stared in upon me 
orer the low wall ; and next some boys sta- 
tioned themselves there altogether, making 
audible remarks ; so as I was not in the hu- 
mour to be made a sight of, I took refuge in 
the green-house, and began to contemplate 
the mouldy, drooping plants. We had re- 
membered the stove on the preceding even- 
ing, but the icy air blew in through many a 
broken pane, marking its passage by a line 
of black and shrivelled stems. I wa.^ sorry 
to see such neglect and waste, and the follow- 
ing day I pasted sheets of paper over the 
vacant spaces, and moved some of the plants 
into a more favourable situation. To-day, 
however, I only looked round, and gathered 
one or two faded buds to take into the house, 
feeling too weak and pinched with cold, to 
stay longer away from the fire. 
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Then dinner, and another long, blank after- 
noon. I had none to write to even, for there 
was not one person in the world \^ ho I could 
now call my friend, or who would care to hear 
the details of my sad position ^ so I took my 
work-box, and began to do a little mending. 

In the evening we were alarmed by noisy 
drunken people shouting on the green ; and 
in the night I sprang to the floor with a start, 
having been awakened from sleep by a con- 
viction that some one was attempting to 
enter by the imfastened window of ray room. 
I believe it was only one of the slides of the 
greenhouse slipping back ; but the fright did 
me no good, and I stood a long time by the 
window, shivering, peeping out into the 
darkness, and wondering what I could do in 
case of an attack. There was an alarm-bell 
standing on a chest of drawers beside the bed, 
but if I attempted to ring it, who would hear? 
I resolved, therefore, in case anyone attempted 
to get in, to convert it into a weapon of de- 
fence and brandish it about their ears. Yet 
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still, bad characters generally hunted in tvvos 
and threes, and I should be sure to get the 
worst of it at last. A cheering reflection this, 
and one that effectually prevented me from 
closing my eyes again till dawn. How I 
watched that window, as a cat might watch 
a mouse hole. And how very tired and faint 
I felt. It would have been a marvel if my 
head had not ached badly when I woke again ; 
and the letters which roused me did not prove 
reviving. 

There was one from Mr. Maddox, written 
as only an angry man, who is not a gentleman, 
can write. It was expressive of strong surprise 
and indignation at my very strange request, and 
enumerated all the expenses to which he had 
been put, in the way of advertisements, &c., 
before we came. However, he graciously 
informed me that, if I pleased, I might pay 
a quarter's rent and go at once, though even 
that would be exceedingly inconvenient, and 
he should be a considerable loser in the end. 
On no other terms could he consent to let his 
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tenants go. He would not even give us a 
week's grace, or three days, to settle where 
next to wander ; and as to the quarter's rent, 
thanks to my inexperience, I was in debt 
already, and should have difficulty enough in 
getting clear and keeping the house from com- 
ing to a stand-still, as it was ; so I could not 
possibly afford to lose so much. The rent 
was higher than I had been led to believe, 
and there was so many extras — rates, taxes, 
and other expenses — of which I had known 
nothing beforehand, that the place, if com- 
fortable, would have been dear; and as it 
was, I thought it hard that I should have to 
pay a ruinous price to be made miserable. 
There was no one who could lend me any 
money — for Mr. Kennedy I would not ask, 
nor Mr. Eobertson, and I could only turn with 
a faint hope of help — very faint indeed — to 
the second letter; but it was even more 
annoying than the first. 

Mr. Robertson wrote in a playful, jocular 
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style, as if he thought the whole business 
most amusing, and himself by no means 
blameable. He assured me that his servant 
and the landlord had informed him that the 
** Eetreat," was most comfortable and com- 
plete in every way, '' in fact, as snug a little 
place as anyone could wish, and surely. Miss 
Florence, you are not sighing for a mansion, 
as that, at the price you oflfer, would be quite 
beyond your reach; and as for the rest, a 
little contrivance will soon set matters to 
rights; the fresh air and exercise will do you 
all the good imaginable, and I have no doubt 
you will survive the winter." Thus he wrote, 
with a cruel under-current of spite, which 
hurt me more than I can tell ; for what had 
I done to merit such treatment at his hands ? 
It was evident he was oflfended, because it 
was not in my power to express myself 
charmed with the ** Retreat," and that he had 
no intention of helping us in any way, 
though, in conclusion he held out hopes of 
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" running down to see us shortly," after au 
engagement to shoot with a friend had been 
fulfilled. 

" Defend me from my friends 1'^ I cried, in- 
voluntarily ; *' This will, indeed, be a lesson 
to me for another time ; and, but that I par- 
ticularly wish to speak openly to Mr. Robert- 
son, — once for all, — and to make him view 
the house with his own eyes, and then tell me 
what he really thinks, I should not care to 
see him more. As it is, he must come here, 
and I will give him no peace till he does." 

As soon as I was dressed I answered both 
these letters; informing Mr. Robertson that 
I hoped he would not fail to come soon ; and 
Mr. Maddox that '' I supposed we must try to 
endure the ' Retreat ' till our six months' im- 
prisonment was over, as I could not spare so 
much money as he was pleased to demand," 
&c. — my last letter being that of an impatient 

girl. 

After breakfast, Betsy was sent with these 
letters to Stowington, and I sat down to en- 
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dure Miss Prince's murmurs at my decision, 
till the gate-bell rang, and I went down the 
garden-walk in obedience to its summons. It 
was the baker, and at sight of his cart, an idea 
suddenly crossed my mind. This was Satur- 
day, and I had been thinking, 

*'How shall we get to church to-morrow? 
And how shall we manage all the time that 
we are here?" 

So, as I took the bread, I asked the two 
boys who were with the cart whether they 
thought their master could send it for us on 
Sundays, if we paid him for his trouble ; we 
not being able to walk so far. 

They stared at me, said they "didn't 
know," and then, looking at one another, 
shook with suppressed laughter, as if I had 
made some very absurd request. 

"You will ask, though?'' I next enquired; 
and they said they would, and so drove oflF, 
still laughing heartily. 

The day and night dragged on, and Sunday 
came. I wondered whether the baker would 
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send his cart, and stood listening to the dis- 
tant bells in the garden, ready to set out if it 
did appear. But the bells rang on, then 
stopped, and still no cart ; — a disappointment, 
for I had set my mind on going ; and it was 
then too late (even if I had been well enough), 
to walk. Consequently, I had to take off my 
bonnet and cloak again with a sigh, and settle 
down to read at home. 

** How tiresome, when Betsy might have 
gone if I had but known.*' 

" Never mind," said Miss Prince ; "we can 
let lier go tliis afternoon." 

" No, she cannot, for I mean to try to walk." 

IMiss Prince endeavoured to dissuade me 
from the effort, but I was firm ; so Betsy had 
to staj at home. As for Miss Prince herself, 
she never dreamed of walking so far, though 
she grumbled at being thus " cut off from all 
religious privileges ;" but with regard to being 
left alone, her objection was not surprising, for 
it was a dreary place for one woman to be left 
alone in on a short winter's afternoon. 

D 5 
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Accordingly, having been informed by 
Betsy, who had made enquiries from Mrs. 
Redfern, that church began at three, I set out 
once more, in what I supposed to be good time, 
alone. 

A long, cold, dreary walk; the monotony 
of which was slightly relieved when half over, 
by the sound of bells. I looked at my watch, 
and began to think it must be wrong, for 1 had 
certainly lost no time upon the way. I 
quickened my steps, but still, ere I reached 
the h\st up-hill quarter of a mile, the bells 
had ceased to ring ; and I was so out of breath 
with my exertions that I was compelled to 
pause and rest. Then on again, through the 
lawless village, which seemed more noisy and 
repulsive than before ; till, meeting a young 
'woman who appeared rather more civilised 
than the rest of the community, I asked her 
at what time afternoon church began. 

"At half-past two in winter, that the people 
who come from a distance may get home again 
in good time," was the answer. " And in 
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the momiug, it always begins at half-past 
ten/' 

I thanked her^ and finding myself half an 
hour too latey thought it useless to proceed, as 
the church was still a good way off, and the 
short afternoon service would have been nearly 
concluded before I arrived ; so I turned back 
and it was well that I did, for as it was it be- 
came so dark before I could get home again 
that I hurried as fast as possible through the 
part overshadowed by trees, passed the one 
lone coitage where the two bold girls lived 
without a single glance, and returned to the 
'* Retreat'' breathless, and thoroughly chilled; 
insomuch that I could scarcely ring to be let in. 

Such annoyances and disooinfort may seem 
trivial to the reader who glances over these 
pages in a safe and comfortable home; for 
personal experience is required to teach us 
how very wretched we may be made by such. 
Here was I, ill, unhappy, nervous; with no 
society save that of Miss Prince, — who was by 
no means inclined to take the brightest view 
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of things at any time^ and mucli less now- 
deprived of all those comforts which long use 
had rendered necessaries ; compelled to per- 
form all sorts of rough household duties, for 
which both previous habits and the weak 
state of my health unfitted me ; hemmed iu 
by difficulties ; angry, disappointed ; and with 
nothing to break the monotony of existence, 
or prevent my mind from dwelling exclu- 
sively upon my own misfortunes. And it is 
wo.:derful liow constant brooding over evils 
causes them to increase in magnitude, until 
our hearts are filled with bitterness, and we 
begin first to form, and then to cherish, 
schemes of retribution and revenge. It re- 
quires a truly Cliristian spirit to enable us to 
bear such evils meekly when shut up alone 
w^tli them, and even the wise and good may 
sometimes undergo a sore struggle with their 
bad passions upon such occasions. What 
marvel then that I, who was neither very wise 
nor good, should for a time *' give place to 
the devir' — of uncharitable feelings ? 
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" Lor, ma'am 1'' exclaimed Betsy, " so you 
didn't get there after all 1 Well, I daresay 
Mrs. Kedfern didn't know much about it, for 
she never goes to church at all." 

''Whatl" I said. "She never goes to 
church ?" 

" No," replied Betsy, giggling. " She says 
she has no time. She can't get in the morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon her husband wants 
his tea at four o'clock. But I don't think any 
of the people about here ever think of going, 
for the old lady at the farm said she had never 
been for seventeen years." 

" And does no one, — no clergyman, — coma 
near them ?*' I enquired. 

" 1 fancy not. Mr. Willis don't seem to 
like coming among them, and they don't care 
a pin for him. They only make game of him, 
and all that sort of thin or." 

" How dreadful 1 Poor neglected creatures 1" 
I ejaculated ; and anger at my own troubles 
was at once changed into pity for their misera- 
ble state. 
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There they were — the inhabitants of this 
fine country — ^living like brutes amongst their 
woods and commons, and no one who might 
have saved them stretching forth a helping 
hand. Where were the clergy? Where the 
aristocracy of this most aristocratic of our 
English counties? Going their own way, 
and leaving these unhappy creatures to go 
theirs also, without counsel or rebuke ; a tor- 
ment to others, and a burden to themselves. 
No wonder that immorality and crime were 
prevalent in this lonely neighbourhood, or 
that the hamlet which I have mentioned 
somewhere before was the abode of filth and 
sickness ; or that the unmarried daughter of 
the old woman who kept the farm upon our 
green always brought her child in her arms 
when she carried the milk to our gate. 

" Oh, for a position in society ! For wealth, 
energy, and influence T' I sighed, as I looked 
out upon the lonely green, with a broad, silver 
moon just peeping from behind the fir-tree 
top^^ and shedding a flood of light upon the 
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turf. The deep shadows of the little nur- 
series of firs fell over it in parts, and behind 
lay the dark woods — darker, drearier, and 
more mysterious than ever. Yet what a 
happy change might have been efifected here 
by any really good and influential person. 
Then the woods might have lost their terrors, 
^nd the neighbourhood its drear associations ; 
the people might have been civilised and 
Christianised, and the benefactor who had 
wrought this, been happy in their love. 

I began to dream ; and, in imagination, saw 
a little church, standing picturesquely on the 
green, and heard the sound of its sweet bells 
swelling over hill and hollow. " Come to 
prayer ! Come and worship God, amongst the 
noble works of His hands; His glorious 
woods, and wide-spreading commons T' And 
I beheld a throng of orderly and decently- 
clothed people — men, women, and little chil- 
dren — pressing in at its hospitable doors ; re- 
joicing in their Sunday rest from care and 
toil, and eager to listen to the words of a 
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preacher who knew how to touch their hither- 
to stubborn hearts. But who was the preacher 
thus sowing the good seed in that wild uncul- 
tivated soil; enduring labour, sorrow, and 
often disappointment too, for the sake of the 
people whose interests were ever nearest to 
his heart ? That I could not tell, for though 
I firmly believed (and still believe), that such 
good men exist, it had never been my lot to 
meet with any. All my acquaintance were 
so full of faults and imperfections. But who 
was the person that had sent the earnest 
clergyman, whom I saw in my vision, hither; 
and who I beheld listening, with eager eyes, 
and thoughtful countenance? Who, but him 
of whom I was ever thinking ; yet, whom 
I miofht never meet ao^ain. 

It was Percival who was to originate these 
reforms, living in a pleasant country house, 
built on the site now occupied by the miser- 
able *' Eetreat." Percival ! good, wise, and 
powerful ; and I — suddenly I shuddered, for 
I thought, " This, and more, he might have 
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been; and who knows what harm my in- 
fluence may have done? What if he has 
turned to evil ways himself? He, in heart 
and intellect so far above these wretched 
people. Yet, such things have been ; and the 
greater the height from whence it took place, 
the more terrible the fall !" I clasped my 
hands, and prayed in agony that my faults 
might only be visited upon my own head, and 
that I might have strength given me to endure 
the penalty ; whilst he might be kept good, 
and strong, and safe from evil ; or, if he had 
gone astray, that he might speedily be brought 
back again to the right path. 

Wonderful power of prayer ! It calmed the 
wild storm within my heart ; and, for the time, 
also banished all angry and anxious thoughts. 
Out of evil good was springing forth, for I 
was beginning to think more deeply than in 
former days, and in my loneliness and help- 
lessness to lift up my heart to Him who alone 
<50uld aid me in my trouble. I was learning 
to think of others — of their wants, sins, and 
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sorrows, and to long to do them good. True, 
I was still very imperfect, and many a long 
month and jear passed over before I learned 
to subdue my wild passions, my follies, and my 
my selfish wishes, to yield up my will to that 
of others, instead of always determinedly 
going my own way. But everything on earth 
must have a beginning, and I had taken a 
turn for the better ; and was beginning to 
think seriously now. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



DISCOMFORT AND DISQUIETUDE. 



I WAS in a softer and more patient mood that 
Sunday evening ; forbearing and attentive to 
Miss Prince, and altogether resolved to do my 
best. I read the Bible, and thought about 
"what I read ; and then I lay upon the sofa, 
sometimes talking — at others lost in reverie. 
My present life was so strange, that even yet I 
could scarcely believe it to be a reality ; but, 
on the contrary, almost expected to awake 
from it, as from a painful and fantastic dream. 
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Meantime, to look forward seemed to give me 
a strangely blank and dreary sensation, and I 
felt as if it were impossible to settle, or form 
any plan. 

I was tired out in mind and body, and felt 
also that I was rapidly losing the ground I 
had gained at Rockmount ; and what with 
standing in draughts, and over the kitchen 
fire to cook, and with my long walk to Stow- 
ington and back, I already experienced symp- 
toms of a low, feverish cold ; burning, throb- 
bing temples, and weakness and pain in all 
my limbs. I had scarcely strength to sit up, 
and had I been in a comfortable civilised 
place, should have gone to bed very early ; 
but the thought of the discomforts of the cold, 
dreary, barn-like room above, and the pros- 
pect of nocturnal visitants, deterred me ; and 
I accordingly sat up watching as late as ever; 
lying down at length to be the prey of illness 
and nervous fears. 

In the morning, though hardly fit to do so, 
I got up and had an interview with the old 
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carrier, who could neither read nor -write, but 
was an honest man, and quite a character, and 
sent bj him to Blakeham for some groceries 
and other matters. Then, unable to bear the 
uncleanness of the house any longer, I set 
Betsy to work to scrub and clean ; telling her 
to begin in the rooms above, and next to take 
the kitchen and scullery in hand, leaving the 
sitting-rooms till the last — for I much wished 
Mr. Robertson to see them as they were. 

All the rooms smoked terribly, and we 
were nearly choked ; having but the alterna- 
tive of being suflfocated, or almost frozen, by 
sitting with open doors and windows at this 
inclement season of the year. The wind was 
rising, and the sky clouding over — I had no 
indoors occupation, and it was impossible to 
walk in the garden ; so I shut myself up in 
the greenhouse for the greater part of the day, 
cutting off dead leaves, aiTanging, and other- 
wise attending to the plants, thus effecting a 
decided improvement in their state. 

I certainly did not improve my cold, but I 
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managed to get over some hours by thia 
means, only running in to attend to, and par- 
take of dinner; and then returning to my oc- 
cupation until it was almost dark. 

I contemplated the result of my labours 
with satisfaction, and then went in to tea ; 
satisfied with what I had done, yet paying for 
it afterwards, by an accession of cold and 
fatigue, which was not mitigated by smoky 
rooms and open windows. 

Miss Prince, who had passed the day by 
the fire-side, in alternate fits of crochet-^work 
and sleep, now roused herself for a good 
grumble in the dusk ; and first she blamed my 
imprudence in staying out so long, and next 
she complained bitterly of smoky chimneys. 
The bitter resentment which I felt towards 
Mr. Eobertson, and which my better feelings 
had only been able to lull for a short period, 
once more revived; and I answered ve- 
hemently, 

" Well, if I am ill, it will be all his doing ; 
for I must have some employment in this dis- 
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iDftl place, or else I shall literally die otennuz^ 
if no more violent death/' 

^' Oh, yes ; T daresay we shall all be mur- 
dered, yet!" exclaimed Miss Prince. * 

'* If I am, I will haunt him ever after- 
wards/' I replied, laughing rather viciously. 
" That, at least, would be some slight conso- 
lation. The sight of his frightened face would 
be worth something ; and as for the smoky 
chimneys, let us endure them till after Mr. 
Robertson has been ; and afterwards, in case 
he will not help us to escape, we must send 
to Mr. Maddox. What a shame to let us 
such a house as this ! How he must laugh to 
himself at having managed so successfully. 
Yes ; Mr. Robertson must enjoy the smoke, 
for it adds greatly to the attractions of the 
* Retreat.'" 

But alas ! for the success of my schemes. 
In the morning came a note from Mr. Robert- 
son, announcing that he could not possibly 
come to see us at present, as he was obliged to 
go abroad, and might not return to England 
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till the spring. A few of his usual jocular 
remarks, — always with an undercurrent of 
spite, — and a rather condescending intimation 
that he was sending us a turkey and a brace 
of pheasants, which 'he hoped we should find 
good ;' and the letter concluded by assuring me 
that he was ' always sincerely mine.' What 
a farce, — ^if it were not a mere form, — the be- 
ginnings and endings of our letters often are. 
Sincerely ! Well, had his sincerity been 
proved ! 

" So he has slipped out of his promise alto- 
gether now, for he will never come near us 
whilst we remain at the ' Retreat.' Coward, 
to treat two wretched women thus! And his 
turkey and pheasants are, of coarse, intended 
as a slight amende. I wish he would keep 
his presents to himself. There is only one 
service which he can render us, and that it 
seems he will not do ; therefore adieu to all 
hopes of escape. We must endure our six 
months' imprisonment as best we may." 

That was indeed a black and cheerless day ; 
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smoke and discomfort in-doors, storm with- 
out, and black and angry thoughts within ray- 
heart. Miss Prince full of grievances, Betsy 
apparently more stupid than ever, and myself 
so weak and helpless : truly it was miserable 
work. 

I wrote a cold note of thanks to Mr. Robert- 
son, in which I fear I allowed my real sentr- 
ments to be too plainly seen; and then I 
wrote to Mr. Maddox, begging him to send 
some one to the chimneys without delay ; de- 
spatching my letters to Stowington by Betsy 
in the afternoon, for unless I either sent her 
all that way, or waited for the boy who 
brought letters in the mornings, I had no 
opportunity of getting them posted at all. 

Then, I turned out all articles of furniture 
which oflfended my taste into the wash-house, 
and endeavoured to make the large sitting- 
room look more habitable ; as for the smaller 
one, it was so excessively dingy and dirty 
that, except as a receptacle for boxes and 

VOL. ir. E 
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lumber, we never attempted to make use of 
it at all. 

I tired myself with pushing about heavy 
chairs and sofas and tables, but there was n o 
help for that; and next we had a grand 
scrubbing and brushing, and shaking of car- 
pets, until the clouds of dust almost choked 
us, and seemed flying to the very skies. How- 
ever, in the end we succeeded in making the 
place more clean and decent, by comparison — 
though there was plenty of room for im- 
provement yet. 

The week dragged on, varied only by three 
incidents, which I will presently relate ; and 
my cold hung upon me, and made me feel 
unfit for anything, yet still I managed to 
attend to the cooking (making sad work at 
first, but gradually learning how to turn out 
a variety of simple dishes with some amount 
of skill), and to look after the poor plants, 
which I had taken under my especial care. 
And these last were certainly not ungrateful. 
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for though unpromising now, their fair flowers 
and sweet scent rewarded me in course of 
time. Some of course were unsatisfactory, 
and some died of cold, Ijut the many lived 
and flourished ; and I might, if I pleased, 
point out to the reader that these plants were 
emblematic, but I prefer leaving him to form 
his own opinion in the course of his dealings 
with the world. 

Miss Prince now and then sallied forth, 
carefully wrapped up, and took a few quick turns 
up and down the garden, but her time was 
principally occupied in crocheting innumer- 
rable anti-macassars, mats, and edgings, for 
some unknown object apparently, for though 
she often blamed me for wasting tiine , I could 
not see that her work was of any earthly 
use. 

I attempted to play upon the jingling old 
piano, but the sounds produced were so dis- 
cordant that I soon desisted ; then I tried to 
get some books from a circulating library at 
Blakeham, but failed, for the few of which it 

£ 2 
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boasted were the veriest old trashy novels in 
the world ; so in preference to trying them, I 
read the small number which we had brought 
with us again, and then came a dearth of lite- 
rary food. 

Now for the three incidents hinted at above. 
The first was the arrival of Mr. Robertson's 
hamper, which reached us at last by rather a 
circuitous route, having been passed on from 
one public-house to another until it arrived at 
Stovvington, from whence it was finally 
brought back to the ' Retreat' by coach, with 
treble the lawful amount to pay. But though 
I knew this to be a gross imposition, I paid 
the five shillings demanded rather than come 
to a quarrel with our lawless neighbours, who 
seemed perfectly aware that "might makes 
rigbt.'' 

The second occurrence was the rush of 

Betsy into the sitting-room (the same day, I 

think), to say that there was a man begging, 

and that he had pushed his way " right into 

. the house." Miss Prince looked frightened. 
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and I felt uncomfortable, but put a bold face 
on the matter. I took up a penny, and going 
out presented it to the man, — a great rough 
fellow with a thick stick, who was standing 
close by the kitchen door, and fortunately he 
took it and departed. Perhaps he did not 
know the number of inmates the house con- 
tained, or that they were only females, and 
was therefore afraid of venturing farther, but 
at any rate he was good enough to go ; and I 
made Betsy bolt the back gate carefully, en- 
quiring how it happened to be open. Of 
course she did not know ; "he must have 
climbed over it, or the bolt must have slipped,'' 
she said ; but I secretly suspected her of 
leaving it unfastened for her own convenience^ 
to facilitate a sly gossip with the neighbours, 
or what not. 

Betsy, on subsequent occasions, did not 
prove entirely truthful, though on more than 
one she assured me, when remonstrated with, 
that ''she had never been accounted a 
storier." 
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Mrs. Eedfem (whose good beer Miss Prince 
and Betsy diligently drank) had seen the tramp 
make his exit from her window, and sent me 
word by Betsy that if anything unpleasant 
should occur at any time, we had only to call 
out loudly, and she would be sure to come 
and help. 

'' Pleasant," I thought, •'to be reduced to 
such extremities," and I rested worse than 
ever that night, and waking or sleeping ima- 
gined all sorts of horrible attacks upon the 
place. 

Incident the third was the arrival of the 
clergyman of Stowington — Mr. Willis — who 
had somehow heard of us, and came to call ; 
and who seemed like a vulgar, cross old man. 
He observed that it was a long way to our 
house, and that he very seldom walked so far ; 
the scattered houses round us were, I think he 
said, in no one's parish, and the people a 
*' bad lot, — a most disgraceful lot," who 
always gave him a great deal of trouble. 
Then he informed us that he should " always 
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be very happy to see us at church ;" and 
finally, he began to give such plain hints 
about his schools, or something of the kind^ 
that I was obliged in self-defence to give him 
half-a-crown, which he took with a snatch o£ 
satisfaction, and pocketed forthwith. I could 
scarcelj? help laughing, and when I asked him 
out of politeness whether he would not take 
anything after his long walk, he answered, 
" No, ma'am ; thank you. I make a point of 
never taking wine or spirits." 

Even Miss Prince was quite aghast ; whilst 
I laughed for some minutes after he was gone, 
h oping he would not trouble himself to call 
again. Truly the parson and his flock were 
well matched, and it was not strange that the 
manners and morals of Stowington were in 
such wild confusion. But though I could not 
help 1 aughing at the time, it was in reality a 
matter of sorrow rather than of mirth. 

On Sunday morning I resolved to make an- 
other eflfort to get to church (in accordance 
with Mr. Willis's invitation), and I managed 
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to arrive there before the service had pro- 
ceeded very far. The church and singing 
require no particular description, being of the 
ordinary village kind, and the sermon was 
just such a one as might have been expected. 
I was turning homewards when Mr. Willis 
caught me up, and presented me to his wife, 
— a common-place old lady, to whom I made 
talk for a few minutes till we reached the 
Parsonage, when they took leave of me with- 
out askino[ whether I would come in and 
rest. Perhaps it did not occur to them, or 
perhaps they thought it would be wrong on 
Sunday, but at any rate I did not choose to 
ask ; and so walked home, very tired, and at- 
tended part of the way by a church-going 
rabble, whom I found extremely noisy, 
though their presence took off from the ordi- 
nary loneliness of the road. 

I sent Betsy in the afternoon, and lay down 
upon the sofa, overtired, and feeling as if I 
could not make many more pilgrimages to 
Stowington. My cold was rapidly increas- 
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ing, and my work beginning to tell upon me, 
— not to mention anxiety and want of sleep, 
so, that when morning came I had to ' give 
in, and leaving the house to take care of 
itself for once, to lie quite still and rest till 
afternoon. Quite still, did I say ? That was 
a mistake, for Miss Prince was far too 
fidgety to allow me the luxury of perfect 
quiet, and I was obliged to tell her very 
plainly that I wished to be left entirely to 
myself, before I could induce her to go down. 
Then she departed in an affront, and being 
left to herself, what did she do next ? One 
of Dr. Watts' hymns informs us that " Satan 
finds some mischief still, for idle hands to do." 
Accordingly she — but what her idle brains 
and fingers perpetrated will be better told in 
another chapter, as the consequence of her 
apparently insignificant actions was a new 
train of events, verifying the old adage 
quoted by Miss Edgeworth, " that the mother 
^of mischief is no bigger than a midge's wing.'' 

E 5 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MISS PRINCE INVOKES THE ASSISTANCE OF A 

DOCTOR. 



When I at length rose, I rang the bell twice 
without any result, for no one came, and 
when I rang it rather sharply for the third 
time, not Betsy, but Miss Prince, obeyed the 
summons. 

'^ You want something, Florence, dear?" 
" Yes, of course I do. I want hot water. 
Where is Betsy ?" 
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*'0h/' rather conftisedly; "Betsy is just 
gone out on an errand for me, but she will 
not be very long/' 

" May I ask where she is gone ?'' 

Miss Prince hesitated^ and then replied 

" Only to — Stowingtou. I wanted 
somethii.g, and I thought you would not re- 
quire anything till her return/' 

" Pray say no more about it/' I replied. 
" You were quite right to send her anywhere 
you chose ; only another time, please to tell 
me, for I may have letters to send. Fortu- 
nately, as it happened, I had none to-day.'' 

" Oh, I am so sorry,'' exclaimed Miss 
Prince, bursting forth into a profusion of 
apologies, which I checked by saying — 

"Never mind. And as for the hot water, 
since we are alone, I can easily go down and 
fetch it myself." 

But Miss Prince was in an unusually 
active humour, and insisted upon waiting 
upon me herself. 

" No, Florence, dear, you shall not stir. It 
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would only increase your cold. Sit still, and 
I will be your maid to-day/' 

I could scarcely help laughing at the ex- ' 
ceeding condescension of her tone, for whilst 
I waited upon her constantly, she seemed to 
think it a great stretch of politeness to do 
anything ' menial,' for me ; and a great ex- 
ertion, too, judging by the time she took 
about it ; but at length she returned, bearing 
in the hot water, and grumbling as usual 
about Betsy having done this, that, and the 
other. Then followed very particular en- 
quiries as to the state of my health; Miss 
Prince informing me that I looked very ill, 
and ought to have medical advice at once. 

" Oh, nonsense T' I answered. '^ I am only 
over-tired, and have a cold. I shall be as 
well as usual in a day or two. And if I did 
wish for advice, in this locality who is there 
I could see ?" 

An odd change came over Miss Prince's 
face as she answered hastily, and without 
looking at me, '* There is Mr. Orme." 
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"The village doctor! Thank you, not'* 
was my reply; upon hearing which Miss 
Prince seemed strangely disconcerted, and 
muttering something about "seeing to the 
sitting room fire," left the room, and hur- 
riedly went down stairs again. As she was 
often rather eccentric in her manners and 
movements, I did not pay any particular atten- 
tion to her sudden exit, but with an inward 
feeling of relief, went languidly on with my 
dressing, until a ring at the gate-bell roused 
me from a rather desultory train of thought. 
I looked out and saw a person on horseback 
waiting there. 

"Who can that be, I wonder?'' Mud I to 
myself. " How tiresome — Betsy out, and I 
not dressed. I hope Miss Prince will con- 
descend to go.'' 

Yes ; Miss Prince did mean to be so con- 
descending, for at that very moment I heard 
her hastening up-stairs to fetch a shawl, and 
directly afterwards saw her proceeding, en- 
veloped in it, down the walk. The stranger 
raised his hat^ and a short conference ensued, 
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af);er which he rode across the green; and 
merely thinking to myself: '* Ah, some mis- 
take, perhaps ; or some one enquiring their 
way/' I dismissed the subject, and concluded 
my toilette. 

In another quarter of an hour I had ar- 
ranged my hair, which was of course still 
short, under a net, and put on my black 
dress, and then I was struck by the extreme 
paleness and thinness of my face. 

" All my good looks are gone for ever 1^' I 
exclaimed, and yet, writing about myself now 
as coolly as 1 should write about another 
person, I must add that I do not think I was 
altogether right, for illness and trouble had 
bestowed an interest upon my face which al- 
most made amends for the absence of its 
former healthy glow. My eyes gleamed too 
brightly from their caverns ; but that un- 
natural brightness appeared to rivet the at- 
tention. And having thus commented upon 
my own appearance, I went slowly down the 
narrow stairs. 

I opened the sitting room door, expecting 
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to find Miss Prince alone, but there to ray 
surprise sat a tall young man, with dark 
hair, no whiskers, a fresh complexion, and a 
rather pert expression. Miss Prince was 
talking to him in a high-pitched voice, and I 
wondered that I had not heard her before 
opening the door; but I suppose that as I did 
not expect anything unusual, I was thinking 
of something else. I stopped short in utter 
bewilderment, and the stranger rose and 
bowed, whilst Miss Prince observed with a 
conscious air — 

'* Florence, dear, this — is Mr. Orme !" 

'' Oh," I thought, " so this is why you sent 
Betsy to Stowington upon the sly. To fetch 
the doctor, whether I would or no. But this 
ilimsy trick sball not avail." 

And I accordingly put on my haughtiest 
manner, and bowed as stiffly as a marble 
statue might have done. 

Poor Mr. Orme looked extremely discon- 
certed, and puzzled too, for he saw that some- 
thing was wrong, and did not know exactly 
what it was. 
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" I — I understood, Miss Brandreth, that 
you were ill/' he said, *' and wished to con- 
sult me about your health." 

" I was not particularly well this morning/' 
was my frigid answer, " for I had tire^l my- 
self and caught a little cold ; but I am better 
now, and had certainly no intention of 
troubling you about my trifling ailments." 

Miss Prince drew in her breath, and rubbed 
her hands nervously together^ and Mr. Orme 
stood the very picture of perplexity, grasping 
the back of the chair which he was offering 
to me. I really pitied him, for he was not to 
blame. Of course he had unsuspectingly 
obeyed Miss Prince's summons, — ^only to meet 
with incivility. I at once became ashamed 
of my rudeness, though I was still much 
displeased with Miss Prince, and forcing a 
smile I sat down, and bade Mr. Orme also 
seat himself again ; saying, 

" Excuse me, for I was taken by surprise," 

Upon this Mr. Orme laughed, and sinking 
back into his chair, tried to look as if he felt 
at home. Eather unsuccessfully, however, 
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for his usual off-hand manner was strangely 
mingled with embarrassment. 

" Oh, pray don't mention it," he said. ^' I 
was riding — that is, I should have been 
riding this way, — and it was no trouble to 
look in. 1 am sorry to understand from Miss 
Prince that you do not like this place. It is 
rather rough until you grow accustomed to 
it.' 

And he endeavoured to laugh again. 

" I hate it,'' was mj vehement reply. 

" Yes," cried Miss Prince, " it was the very 
cruellest trick that anyone could play us,'' 
(she had already, I believe, told the whole 
history to Mr. Orme) ; '' and poor Florence's 
health has consequently suffered sadly. You 
know it has, Florence dear; and that you 
were quite hysterical the evening we arrived. 
I assure you, Mr. Orme, I was in despair 
about her; and so — I wish she would just let 
you feel her pulse. I daresay you might 
give her something strengthening." 

Once more I coloured with anger, and 
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flashed a defiant look upon Miss Prince, — 
the vividness of which was dimmed, however, 
by a haze of smoke ; for the chimney was 
behaving worse than ever, and poor Mr. 
Orme kept coughing as if almost choked. 

" I am very sorry that you should have 
had so much trouble and annoyance," I said, 
pointedly, " but you must understand now 
how it happened. My h ealth requires nothing 
but a little rest, and — what no doctor can 
give it, — freedom from anxiety." 

" Ah, yes ; of course." 

" But since you are here, allow me to oflfer 
you a glass of wine." 

" No thank you." And as I pressed the 
matter, Mr. Orme added hurriedly. " Indeed 
I am much obliged to you, but I had much 
rather not." 

*'I am sorry that you should have to endure 
this dreadful smoke." 

" Oh, it does not signify. To me, — I mean, 
though it must be a dreadful bore for you. 
But," hesitating, '^ will you not allow me to 
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try, Miss Brandreth, if I can do you any 
good?'* 

" No thank you," I answered, more good- 
humouredly. " You can do me no service, 
unless you try to cure the smoky chimney." 

'* Florence, dear !" exclaimed Miss Prince, 
reprovingly ; and as if aware that she had 
made rather a muddle of her little scheme. 

Mr. Oruie looked as if he was half afraid 
of, and half puzzled by me, but as if he 
thought me infinitely superior to the inhabit- 
ants of the village and its environs, and 
therefore did not choose to be oflfended. So 
he answered, 

" I wish I could, for I should be most 
happy to do anything to serve you, but I fear 
that would be beyond my power. Cannot Mr. 
Maddox be induced ?" 

" Oh, 1 have written to him, and have no 
doubt that he will sand some one in time," I 
said. 

" He is rather an unpleasant person to 
deal with. If I may say so, rather a screw." 
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'* So I fancy ; and I shall be heartily glad 
when I see the last of his ill-omened cot- 
tage/' 

Then the conversation turned to matters 
connected with the neighbourhood, which 
Mr, Orme was quite willing to abuse; and 
in particular he lamented, poor man ! that 
the ''county people'' were so exclusive 
that there was literally no society. I re- 
marked that he must find it very dull, and 
enquired what he thought of Mr. Willis, upon 
which he shrugged his shoulders, and readily 
launched forth into a variety of anecdotes, 
all tending to place that eccentric personage 
in a ridiculous point of view. 

Though Mr. Orme was a person whom I 
had no desire to encourage too much, fancy- 
ing that he might become rather too familiar 
after his first feelings of discomposure wore 
away, I felt that I owed him some amends 
for the inhospitable and uncourteous reception 
I had bestowed upon him ; and therefore I 
encouraged him to talk on till I really felt 
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amused. I laughed at his amecdotes, and the 
stiffness of our first meeting had entirely 
passed away, when Miss Prince, — weary of 
playing a secondary part, — observed, with her 
usual want of tact, 

"But, Florence dear, you surely do not 
intend to let Mr. Orme go away without — *' 

" Without consulting me!" cried Mr. Orme, 
who now seemed wisely inclined to turn 
the whole matter into a joke. " I fear 
Miss Brandreth is inexorable ." 

" Yes, I am indeed. And to tell you the 
truth, I have no faith in medicines now — I 
mean, of the ordinary kind ; so that were I to 
consult any doctor, it would be a homoeopath." 

"Good gracious, Florence dear! What 
are you saying?" cried the indignant and 
amazed Miss Prince. 

Mr. Orme accepted the challenge, and 
enquiring " Why ?" led me on to a long 
discussion of the subject; in which he denied, 
and I endeavoured to prove, that homoeopathy 
was founded upon common sense. 
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Such was indeed my true opinion; for 
latterly I had lost all faith in doctors, and had 
begun to think that a too lavish use of drugs 
was most injurious, whilst the homoeopathic 
principle appeared most reasonable. 

" Why/' exclaimed Mr. Orme, " you can- 
not pretend to believe that those little drops 
and globules can do any good?" 
" Yes, I do; and the system more.'' 
" Have you ever tried it?" 
" No, she has not," put in Miss Prince. 
" No ; but I am acquainted with persons 
who have, and who have benefited by it 
too." 

'^ Ah, that is quite a different thing," said 
Mr. Orme, shrugging his shoulders, and 
adding. ''I would undertake to swallow a 
whole bottle full of these — violent poisons — 
at once, without doing myself any harm." 
'' Possibly," was my reply. 
^' Then you don't think that they can do 
you any harm ?" 

"I really do not know until I try." 
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*' Well, if they can do no harm, they are 
equally unlikely to do any good." And Mr. 
Orme looked quite triumphant. " Then 
these homceopathio — humbugs, put you on a 
kind of diet, I believe ; milk and eggs, and all 
that kind of thing, — no matter what your 
constitution or complaint/' 

" Ah, there indeed you are quite wrong,'' 
I said, " for I have heard them tell people to 
take anything plain to which they had been 
accustomed, and even to recommend wine. 
They certainly object to coffee, and to spices; 
and quite right, I think." 

" Yet you have not proved much in their 
favour, for to my mind it seems that, setting 
aside the pretence of prescribing for you, 
these homoeopathic gentry leave you exactly 
as you were before ; which may be all very 
well when there is nothing the matter, but 
when there is something wrong — " 

'^ Why, I would trust them still." 

" Ah, I see you are not to be convinced," 
cried Mr. Orme. 
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" Not by a village practitioner like your- 
self," I thought, but I only laughed ; whilst 
Miss Prince once more interposed. 

" But I ara, I quite agree with you ; and to 
prove it, I think — I shall consult you about 
myself; for I have not felt at all the thing 
of late." 

Mr. Orme bowed, but looked exceedingly 
amused; and his eyes accidentally meeting 
mine, we had both some difficulty in appear- 
ing as grave as the importance of the oc- 
casion required. However, the young doctor 
resumed his professional air, and, drawing 
his chair confidentially up to Miss Prince's, 
he enquired, in a ha,lf whisper, what the 
symptoms were. 

Miss Prince replied, that her appetite was 
bad, that she had a pain in her neck, that 
her knees ached, and that she felt shivery 
and out of sorts ; in short, she favoured Mr. 
Orme with a • whole string of fanciful com- 
plaints, to which he listened with due 
if gravity . 
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'* And what do you think it all proceeds 
from?'' she .enquired. 

*• What is your own opinion ?" was the 
diplomatic answer. 

''Oh, I think debility, and all this 
anxiety. A little tonic might do good." 

" Exactly. 1 should say a little tonic ; 
and I will send you one when I get home 
again." 

Miss Prince now looked quite happy and 
important ; quite consoled by the fortunate 
idea of substituting herself as a patient, in 
the stead of the obstinate girl, who persisted 
in rejecting Mr. Orme's advice; and she ac- 
cordingly detained him some time longer, 
whilst she talked all sorts of trash about her- 
self. But, at length, he rose to go. 

" I will not fail to send your medicine by 
the boy who brings the letters, if morning 
will be time enough." 

" Yes, perhaps that will do ; at least, I sup- 
pose it must, as we have no servants to send 
on errands now/' This last word being 

VOL* !!• F 
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uttered very pointedly, and with a sigh be- 
fitting Miss Prince's fallen fortunes. "I 
daresay you guess that we have been accus- 
tomed to something very different indeed." 

*' Of course ; and I sincerely sympathise 
with you in your misfortunes/' answered Mr. 
Orme, assuming an expression of concern, 
and looking, not at his patient, but at me, 
1 laughed, however, instead of looking sen- 
timental, and observed, 

'^ I will try to keep Miss Prince alive till 
then; and mind you make her medicine 
tolerably nasty, as a punishment for giving 
you all this unnecessary trouble." 

Miss Prince uttered some indignant ex- 
clamation, but no one took any notice of it, 
Mr. Orme gallantly saying, under cover of 
her voice, 

" Trouble, Miss Brandreth I I am overpaid 
already." 

I affected not to hear ; but he continued, 
taking my hand, 

" Pray be earefol, for you do look anjrthing 
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but stooug. Do not ovet'-tire yourself, or 
stand in draughts; and nrind yon take wine 
to strengthen you — in more than homoeo- 
pathic doses." 

" Oh, of course/^ I said. ^ Good-bye." 

And Miss Prince's hand having been duly 
offered, and taken in turn, he d^eparted in 
quest of his horse, which he had left at Mrs. 
Redfem's ; re-appearing, in a. few moments, 
on the green. 

Miss Prince begana to praise him, and to 
scold me ; but I was very stiff and cold at 
first, thinking it right to mark my sense of 
her impertinence, and to show her that I was 
not to be managed and treated like a child ; 
but gradually I thawed, for this little incident 
had really roused and done me good, spite of 
the annoyance it at first occasioned. 

Thus Mr. Orme obtained the entrhe of our 
cottage, calling again, in a short time, to 
enquire how Miss Prince was going on ;— a 
mere farce, for he knew that there was 
nothing the matter with her ; — ^but he liked 

F 2 
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to make good his footing in the ^Retreat.' 
And I, who would once have scarcely con- 
descended to meet him upon equal terms, 
was now glad of any society to break the 
monotony of my existence, so I received him 
in a friendly manner, though, now and then, 
I was obliged to assume a dignified aspect, 
to check a slight tendency to over-familiarity, 
which I thought extremely objectionable, 
and which Miss Prince affected to find fault 
with also; though I believe, in her heart, 
she rather liked the freedom of his manners. 
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CHAPTER V- 



SERVANTS, DOCTORS, AND OTHER EVILS. 



We yielded to, but were by no means re- 
conciled to our destiny ; and our Christmas 
at the * Eetreat ' was the dreariest imagin- 
able. I was far too unwell to attempt to 
venture to church again ; and, indeed, only 
went there once more — in company with 
Miss Prince — before we left our forlorn 
abode. 

Eude children, and young men and women 
shouted on the green, and then took to ring- 
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ing our gate-bell every minute ; but we took 
no notice, and in time they went away. To 
ring a loud peal, and then run and hide, was 
a favourite amusement ; and, at length, they 
cut the bell- wire, by way of a practical joke, 
so that people who came to the gate with 
parcels, &c., not being able to make us hear, 
took to throwing them over the wall into the 
garden, to save trouble ; and it was a chance 
whether we found them or no. But, at 
length, I managed to mend the bell with a 
piece of string, and our neighbours were 
good enough to leave it so. 

Then would come a loud ring, on a drizzling 
afternoon, just when Betsy happened to be 
gone to Stowington, and I was trying to get 
warm and comfortable by the fire ; and, upon 
my throwing a shawl over my head, and 
going down the plashy walk, in obedience to 
the summons, I was generally greeted by 
such a speech as this, 

" Here, missis, we want a stamp." 

And a 'penny was thrust towards me over 
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the gate; or a great uncoutli man would 
advance with a sovereign in his hand, and saj^ 

'* Mr. Hoad " (the landlord of the public- 
house), " wants to know if you can give him 
change for this?*' 

I endeavoured to check these liberties ; but 
in vain- In these instances no harm was 
meant; but in many others, mischief was 
decidedly intended. I began to think more 
and more of our neighbours, and, instead of 
resenting their rude ways, felt increasing 
pity for their ignorance, and a strong desire 
to help them, if I could. But how? I 
thought of inviting them in on Sunday 
evenings, and reading and explaining the 
Bible to them ; but Miss Prince was afraid of 
admitting them, and I was too fearful of the 
experiment proving a failure — of becoming 
a subject of ridicule instead of respect, and 
of widening the breach between us, to at^ 
tempt it after all. So we locked our doors 
and gates against them, and lived in a half 
state of siege instead. 
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Then I turned my attention to Betsy, who 
also proved most unsatisfactory ; for, though 
very ignorant, she was by no means so simple 
as I had at first imagined ; and she would 
persist in telling tiresome little stories, and 
in performing small acts of cunning, spite of 
all my eflforts to create a reform. When I 
reproved her, she stood in stolid silence, as 
if she neither cared nor understood; and 
when I spoke kindly, she was quite as sullen, 
though, at other times, she was always chat- 
tering and laughing, and professing her readi- 
ness to do anything I pleased. I could never 
inspire her with any real confidence, nor 
teach her to look upon me as a friend, instead 
of a hard mistress, whom it was her bounden 
duty to cheat and mortify, though I scarcely 
ever spoke shurply to her, and then not with- 
out good reason ; and though, when not in one 
of her hopelessly stupid, sullen moods, she was 
always ready to pounce upon me for a talk, — 
a freedom which I allowed for a twofold 
reason ; because I really hoped to do some 
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good at last, and because she had no one else 
to speak to in the house, and I fancied she 
must find it very dull. 

I felt disgusted and disheartened. Every- 
thing was always in a muddle, for I could 
not prevail upon her to be clean and orderly. 
She was always dreadfully untidy, except 
when smartened up to go to church ; and even 
then, though fine without, I knew that the 
freshness and neatness only lay upon the 
surface of her dress. Finery wiis one of her 
chief ideas of happiness ; and when, in the 
spring, a ring of bright yellow crocuses dis- 
played their flaunting hues round all the gar- 
den walks, she went into g,n ecstacy of delight, 
exclaiming, 

'^ Oh, lor I How I should like a silk dress 
the colour of them flowers ! It would look so 
grand with the sun shining on it, when I went 
to church." 

I looked to see whether she was serious or 
joking, and finding that she really meant 
what she said, could only heave a pity- 
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ing, half^ontemptuous sigh, and remark 
that I l^ottght that would be rather too gay ; 
and that quieter colours would look better. 
But she was still unconvinced, and delighted 
in putting on every bit of finery which came 
within her reach — unconscious, I suppose, of 
any defect or deficiency, and labouring under 
the delusion that a smart dress would cover a 
multitude of sins. 

Then her wastefulness was terrible. The 
half loaves of bread cut up and thrown aside, 
in order that she might get at the particular 
pieces that suited her fastidious taste, made 
me think Who ordered that the basket full of 
broken fragments should be carefully taken 
up, in order that nothing might be wasted ; 
but let the preacher be as earnest as he might, 
this would be a hard doctrine to most ser- 
vants, and I doubt whether any could be 
really convinced. I thought, " If I had a 
school, or could begin at the beginning, I 
might do a little good, perhaps, as I should 
try to teach all boys and girls this lesson. 
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And I would teach them, if possible, to be 
truthful, clean, and honest ; those qualities 
being of far more importance, in my estima- 
tion, than fine penmanship or crochet-work. 
I would make them useful members of society, 
and teach them to have confidence in their 
masters and mistresses, and to respect them- 
selves ; for then, we might see a difl^erent race 
of servants springing up, but not before. 
There are faults enough on both sides, but it 
rests with the rich and well-informed, to make 
the first advances ; and, by their judicious 
care and kindness, to dispel the mists of igno- 
rance and prejudice. Oh, that I could make 
a beginning — but, unfortunately, I am help- 
less now." 

Yes, I was powerless to do much active 
good, though I continued my exertions in 
Betsy's behalf all the time that she remained 
with us ; and I trust that they were not en- 
tirely unavailing, though I certainly saw no 
outward signs of reformation. Yet, who 
knows? The seed might spring up, and bear 
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some fruit in after years. We must never give 
in, but do good for its own sake, and be 
thankful if the results are ever visible. And 
if not, we have at least the satisfaction of 
knowing that we have done our best. I should^ 
however, have engaged a better servant if it 
had been possible ; but tied fast, as I was, I 
could not hear of any ; so Betsy continued to 
reign over the back regions at the "Retreat;" 
thumbing over the books in the sitting-room 
on the sly (for she had rather a literary turn), 
examining my drawers and boxes, I believe ; 
telling contemptible stories ; eating, drinking, 
and chattering ; getting everything into confu- 
sion ; and, in short, giving me as much extra 
trouble and anxiety as possible ; whilst Miss 
Prince sat by the fire, and scolded her for 
half-an-hour at a time, without making any 
visible impression. 

Servants (especially of the commoner kind), 
are indeed the curse of civilisation ; and like 
mosquitoes, inflict a series of torments and an- 
noyances, apparently trifling, when looked at 
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singly ; but, when frequently repeated, very 
hard to bear. They seem to have but four 
ideas — eating and drinking, putting on finery, 
prying into their masters' and mistresses' 
aflfairs, and gadding out to make love, for 
some one to '' keep company " with is indis- 
pensable. But enough of them, or I shall 
never get on to more important matters. 

Soon after Christmas, Mr. Robertson was 
obliging enough to write again, — this time 
from Brussels — to enquire " how we were 
. getting on ;'' and, as may be imagined, I was 
not over-pleased with the tone of his note, 
which appeared impertinent in the extreme. 

In the first heat of indignation, I read it 
aloud to Miss Prince ; but she was not clear- 
sighted enough to perceive all the petty in- 
sults and covert sneers concealed beneath a 
flimsy show of friendly interest ; and was de- 
cidedly of opinion that he was sorry for the 
past, and gradually " coming round '' again. 

" After all, dear, I don't believe he is a bad- 
hearted man, though for some time I did feel 
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very vexed with him. But this all comes of 
his being left so much to himself— or rather 
to certain evil influences, which are worse. 
If he had a good wife, now — " and Miss Prince 
smiled complacently to herself — ^'he might 
turn out quite a different chd.racter after all. I 
think you are too young and inexperienced to 
understand, or know how to manage him ; 
but a sensible woman might do much towards 
effecting a reform — far more than any girl." 

I was equally surprised and amused by 
this speech, for I thought I saw Miss Prince's 
drift, and smiled to myself as I pictured Mr. 
Eobertson's dismay, could he but have 
guessed what was passing in her heart. 

'' Will you undertake him, then ?" I asked. 
" I believe that you are half-inclined ; and I 
will make him over to you with all my heart." 

Upon this, my good governess looked 
modest, and exclaimed, quite nervously, 

" /undertake him ! Florence dear, what 
could have put such a ridiculous thought into 
your head?'' 
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" Your words confess that I was right/' 

^' Oh dear, no; I shall confess nothing o^ 
the kind ; though surely there is nothing so 
very odd — I mean, it is not strange that I 
should take some interest. In short, dear, 
you must understand my meaning." 

'* Oh, perfectly.'' 

" Now, don't be silly. What I meant to 
say was this : I do believe there is a great 
deal of good in Mr. Eobertson, and it was 
very good of him to write so kindly, after — '' 

" After what ?" I interrupted, hastily. 

" Oh, after — your unfortunate misunder- 
standing. Certainly, this is a miserable 
place ; but it was your fault, for deciding on 
the country ; and — " 

" Oh, pray let me hear no more upon that 
subject. I had hoped that it was set at rest 
for ever," I exclaimed, turning away rather 
angrily. 

Miss Prince at once looked penitent ; and 
added, 

" Well, you are right. What is done can- 
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not be undone ; and therefore, the less said 
about it the better. But, as I was saying, it 
was very kind of Mr. Robertson to write." 

" Oh, very kind I And such a charming 
letter, too." 

"Why, what is the matter with it, dear? 
He hopes that the fresh air has proved bene- 
ficial to your health, and that you are equal 
to that long walk now. No, you are not 
much better, and not equal to the walk ; but 
it was very good of him to think about it all 
the same. And he trusts that your next 
move may prove more satisfactory, and ths^t 
you will lell him where you go. Now, to my 
mind, nothing could be kinder, for he would 
not have taken the trouble to write, unless he 
had felt really interested." 

To this, I only answered, dryly, 

" I fear that our opinions differ, and that 
his motives in writing may not have been so 
praiseworthy as you imagine." 

" Really, Florence, you provoke me by your 
want of charity ; for when once you form a 
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prejudice, no earthly power can get it out of 
your head again. But I hope you don't mean 
to write as if you felt aggrieved/' 

" Probably I shall not write at all." 

*^ But, my dear, it would be foolish to lose 
sight of Mr. Robertson entirely. Friends are 
not so numerous now that you can afford to 
cast one off to gratify uncharitable feelings^ 
'Forgive, and forget,' has always been my 
motto." 

" Friends, indeed I" I answered bitterly* 
" Well may I say, ' Defend me from my 
friends!' And as to writing, I shall think 
about it, for there is no occasion to hurry. I 
may do, or I may not — just according to my 
inclination." 

" Oh," began Miss Prince, " Pray please 
yourself; but if I, being somewhat older, 
might venture to advise — " 

At this moment, however, the gate-bell 
rang, and she at once exchanged her argu- 
mentative air for a smile of pleasure, as Mn 
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Orme entered, also with a smile of pleasure 
on his countenance. 

"Well, ladies, how are you to-day?" he 
inquired. "I happened to be passing, and 
so I thought I would just look in upon you 
for a minute. Any better. Miss Brandreth ? 
Have you taken any little globules lately?" 

" No," I answered, laughing ; *' I am very 
well without." 

''Well, you do seem better — brighter, I 
may say. I believe the air of the ' Eetreat ' 
agrees with you, spite of all the abuse you 
lavished on it, when I saw you first." 

" Oh, I have no objection to the air ; that 
is, the out of doors atmosphere, for as for that 
of the house itself, it savours too much of 
smoke to be agreeable to any one except an 
Irish peasant." 

Mr. Ormo laughed, and answered, in his 
most free and easy manner, 

" Oh, I dare say ; that's all very fine, but 
I believe you are growing quite fond of the 
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{dace^and will be sorry to leave it when your 
titne is up/' 

'' Well, if you choose to think so, I cannot 
help it," was my reply. ''It is not worth 
while to undeceive you — particularly if the 
delusion makes you happy.'* 

And thus we went on, talking nonsense ; I 
from mere idleness, and Mr. Orme from 
mingled motives ; but alas, Miss Prince was 
almost overlooked. Vainly she tried to edge 
a word in now and then, or to attract atten- 
tion to her state of health, for Mr. Orme 
could only look at me, whilst he rattled on 
so fast that I found it quite impossible to stop 
his incessant flow of words. He rather amused 
me, for there was some real fun and quickness 
of perception mixed with the pertness whi^h 
at times was apt to give offence, and how 
long he might have sat on chattering 1 knew 
not, had not Miss Prince suddenly aroused us 
by walking in rather a stately manner from 
the room. It was easy to see thad; something 
ixad offended h^, and even Mr. Orme observed, 
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" I should think that good lady is inclined 
to be huffy. What is the matter with her 
now?'' 

I shook my head. 

" Nay, I cannot tell, unless you have talked 
too fast to please her." 

" But she seems glad to see me generally, 
and quite pleased to hear me talk." 

" Ah, when you talk to her^^ I said. 

Mr. Orme laughed. 

" Then she expects too much, if she thinks 
all my attention is to be bestowed on her. 
That is not very likely, is it, Miss Brandreth, 
when an attractive young lady like yourself 
is present r 

I would not see his meaning glance ; but 
evading this last question, I also rose, ob- 
serving, 

" Well, I think 1 had better wish you good 
morning, and go and see what is the matter." 

" No, no," was the reply, " don't go. You 
had much better leave her to herself." 

The pointed manner in which he spoke 
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annoyed, and convinced me that I must keep 
a strong line of demarcation drawn, if I did 
not desire to find myself upon terms of too 
great intimacy with the village doctor ; so I 
said, 

" No, I cannot stay longer now, for T have 
things to do, and you ought to be attending 
to your patients/' 

'^ Oh, bother them ! I had quite forgotten," 
was the hasty and not over-refined reply, and 
Mr. Orme looked half " put out," as he con- 
tinued, " I must say good-bye, then, since 
you choose to turn me fi-om the house." 

" Nay, do not accuse me of want of hos- 
pitality ; for of course we are always glad to 
see you," I observed. 

'' It is all that stupid Miss Prince's doing," 
cried the doctor. 

I drew myself up a little, and answered, 
gravely, 

" I cannot allow you to speak so of her. 
Good morning, Mr. Orme." 

He responded to my salutation rather 
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ralkilj, and thus I dismifified him, and w^it 
upstairs in search of my offended goyerness. 
Her door was shut, and when I knocked^ 
I heard her making a rustling noise amongst 
papers, as if putting something hastily away. 
I knocked again, and after another minute 
had passed, was querulously told ^to ^^ come 
in,'' upon which I entered, and found Miss 
Prince sitting at her little table, with a very 
discontented air, and wrapped in a shawl; 
for since the room possessed no fire-place, 
she could not, of course, have a fire. Before 
her lay a heap of collars and sleeves, which 
she was apparently mending ; but her fingers 
were inky, and her blotting- book peeped 
forth from underneath, whilst an inkstand 
stood upon a comer of the table — ^fi^om all 
of which signs I inferred that she had been 
employed, not in working, but in writing. 
But why this concealment ? She was free to 
please herself with r^ard to her occupations, 
and I was not at all likeliy to ask to see her 
letter, if it waa a letter, that had occupied her 
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tiil timt moment. I stood silent, feeling as 
if my entnince were an intrusion, till slie 
tamed ker head, exclaiming, 

*^ Well, dear, what is it ? I did not expect 
to be followed m soon, for I thought you 
were too well employed down stairs. Surely 
Mr. Grme is not yet gone ?" 

"Ye«, heis;and I came to see if any- 
thing was the matter ; for you left the room 
go suddenly." 

" Matter ! Oh, dear, no. There is nothing 
the matter. What should make you think 
m? 1 only thought I might as well come 
up and get on with somethings that I wanted 
to do, as it appeared I was not wanted below, 
and it is dull work sitting with one's hands 
beft)re one, not to mention the sad waste of 
time." 

" But you were crocheting,'' I said, upon 
whi^h poor Miss Ptixice reddened^ answering 
bomedly, 

^Wml? Oh, 10 LwMf. but that is only 
idle work? whilst**— but bete she paused, 
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and nervously turned over the collars and 
sleeves upon the table, thus implying the un- 
truth that she dared not actually tell. 

"Well/' I exclaimed, growing tired. of all 
this nonsense, " if I have offended you in any 
way, T assure you I am very sorry, and that 
it was quite unintentional. And now I will 
leave you in peace. Or — I think you had 
much better return to the fire, for I am going 
into the garden and greenhouse, and thus 
you will have the sitting-room entirely to 
yourself 

" It is certainly rather — I mean, not rather^ 
cold up here; but pray, Florence, dear, do 
not disturb yourself on my account.'^ 

"Oh, I intended to go out a little, and 
meantime you can get on with your work or 
writing." 

" Writing ? What writing T she asked, so 
nervously, that I felt puzzled and suspicious. 

" I am sure I can't tell. You should know 
best," was my reply ; and I left her before 
she had time to say more. 
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She was in a very indifferent humour 
during the remainder of the day, and I could 
not help wondering what tiresome little plot 
was brewing now, for poor Miss Prince 
seemed especially gifted with the art of 
getting into mischief upon all occasions; 
doing the things she ought not to have done, 
and saying the things that would have been 
far better left unsaid ; throwing out dark 
hints, or fancying grievances, which existed 
solely in her own imagination, until— to use 
a common, but appropriate expression — she 
often kept me '" in hot water." 

However, night came, and we retired to 
bed, and morning arrived, and we rose up 
again; the boy from Stowington appearing 
with some letters, just when we were dressing. 
At once I heard Miss Prince cautiously open 
her door, and whisper to Betsy, who hap- 
pened to be upstairs, 

*'Here, just give him this, and tell him to 
mind and post it safely." 

VOL. II. G 
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" Betsy," I called out, " are there any 
letters for me?*' 

" She has not been to the boy yet," inter- 
posed Miss Prince. " Run down, child, at 
once. Don't keep him waiting." 

But all the same, Betsy, who seemed to 
delight in thwarting Miss Prince, blundered 
into my room to ask, 

" What was it you were pleased to say ?" 

" I inquired whether there were any letters. 
Is not that one in your hand ?" 

"Only one of Miss Prince's," answered 
Betsy, staring hard at the address, and after 
spelling it over with her lips, repeated, half- 
aloud, "Mr. B.obertson." 

"Well, go down to the gate, then; and 
make haste,'' I said ; whilst Miss Prince kept 
impatiently calling to her to be quick, for the 
boy had rung twice already. 

The letters were of no interest, but Miss 
Prince's mysterious conduct was ; and I 
wondered why she had not told me that she 
meant to write. However, I thought she 
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could not possibly do any harm in this in- 
stance, for what could she say about herself, 
or me, except that we were leading the dullest 
and most uncomfortable of lives, and should 
be most thankful to take flight from the 
"Retreat?" So I would not condescend to 
question her ; and after writing a few cold lines 
myself to Mr. Robertson, to counteract any 
false impressions that she might have given, 
I dismissed the subject from my mind, and it 
was soon apparently forgotten. 
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CHAPTER VL 



AN ALARM, AND A MYSTERIOUS STRANGER^ 



Another fortnight passed over, — oh, how 
wearily ! and I could only comfort myself by 
thinking, 

" Well, two months are gone, at least; and 
the days are lengthening. We shall drag out 
the term of our imprisonment in time/' 

But it was slow and dreary work, — cooking, 
contending with small difficulties and annoy- 
ances, or reading one of ^my few books over 
for the third time, after trying one or two 
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works on gardening, an antique number of a 
serious magazine, and an old annual, full of 
trashy tales and poetry, which had been left 
by Mr. Maddox on a dusty shelf. 

Tramps and beggars hovered round the 
place ; and frequently asked for some refresh- 
ment, which we gave them at the gate ; Mr. 
Orme called now and then, and was restored 
to favour by Miss Prince ; there was a heavy 
fall of snow, which rendered our situation 
more forlorn and isolated than ever; and then 
a thaw, causing the water to be like a pond 
upon the green without our gate, thus cutting 
us off from the road ; then high winds that 
shook the crazy chimneys, and prevented us 
from sleeping ; a good deal of wet weather, 
and then a thunder-storm, — violent as such 
storms generally are at that cold season of the 
year. 

Our neighbours did not improve in civility, 
and whenever Miss Prince and I ventured 
beyond the gate (which was not often), to take 
a short constitutional upon the road, we were 
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sure to be addressed in jeering terms. Then, 
we often found it difficult to get anything to 
eat, for the people were more independent 
than obliging ; — in short, had I kept ajommal 
at that time, it would have been full of petty 
grievances ; for such incidents as those I have 
just recorded were the only ones that broke 
the monotony of our existence. It seemed so 
• strange, too, never to get to church; and 
altogether, I could not help counting the 
weeks which still lay between us and the 
fulfilment of our hopes ; exclaiming almost 
every evening, 

'' Thank goodness ! Another day is gone." 
Yet a pain would often pass through my 
heart as I said so; a sorrowful, regretful 
pang ; for it seemed so unnatural and wrong 
to let the days slip by in total idleness, and 
my conscience reproached me with neglect ; 
though it was not my fault, but the force of 
circumstances. Oh, the misery of feeling 
that it was a part of my life that was passing 
from me in this aimless manner ; neither spent 
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in enjoyment, nor yet useMly employed ; for 
my hands were bound, and I could only sit 
and watch away the weary hours ; thinking, 
*' whither next?" or endeavouring to divert my 
thoughts by gardening a little, and attending 
to the greenhouse. My health was too deli- 
cate for me to exert myself much, however, 
and the long, long hours hung heavily on 
hand. 

" When it is warmer, I will try to make a 
sketch or two,'' I said, listlessly turning over 
my portfolio, and feeling as if even that 
favourite occupation had lost its charm; so 
spiritless do we become (that is, ordinary 
mortals, for I suppose great minds rise supe- 
rior to circumstances, and create a world 
within themselves), — yes, so spiritless do we 
become, when our life is stagnant, aimless, and 
deprived of sympathy. 

Then I turned to the jmgling old piano, 
and endeavourd to play a well-known air; 
but the sounds drawn forth were so discord- 
ant that they jarred upon every nerve, and 
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Miss innce stopped her ears in horror; so 
that I was very soon obliged to remove my 
fingers from the discoloured notes. 

At length, by way of diverting my increas- 
ing ennut^ I began to note down some of the 
incidents of my life ; and after the first diffi- 
culties were got over, it was surprising how 
interesting my task became. Hour after hour 
was spent in writing, or musing by the fire, 
recalling many and many a vanished scene ; 
and though such a retrospection must always 
be productive of much pain, it nevertheless 
possesses a strange fascination ; — a something 
differing from, yet still, akin to pleasure. To 
weigh characters and actions, when time has 
removed the mists of prejudice from before 
our eyes ; to try our own conduct upon such 
and such occasions, and wonder whether, — if 
they could come over again, we should still do 
the same, or adopt a very diflFerent course ; to 
describe the places once so well-known, but 
which we may now never see more ; wander- 
ing in fancy through once familiar haunts, — 
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old houses, quiet gardens, country fields and 
lanes, and imagining that we inhale the air of 
breezy hills ; — and to write tenderly of, and 
pause mournfully over the faces of the dead, 
— who would not feel absorbed in such an oc- 
cupation? But the saddest part of the task is 
to speak of those who loved, and are estranged. 
I do not know whether such an employment is 
good for one ; but this I do know, that it soon 
becomes most interesting, and sets us, " think- 
ing, 'thinking of the days that are no more ;" 
as some one sings in Tennyson's " Princess." 
Now, I had an object when I rose, and some- 
thing when night came to prevent me think- 
ing of the driving rain and wind, and all the 
dismal nocturnal sounds of the "Retreat." 
My nervous fears were almost lulled to sleep, 
and I used to sit writing till a late hour ; 
whilst Miss Prince complained that I had 
grown very unsociable, thanks to all that scrib- 
bling. Of course she enquired what it was 
all about, and would have liked to see my 
MS.; but that I scrupulously guarded from 
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her prying eyes, for it was far too sacred for 
them to look upon. 

I now think I acted selfishly in suffering 
myself to be engrossed by any occupation to 
the exclusion of all sociability, — even when 
shut up with an uncongenial companion ; but 
in those days I fear I thought most of what 
best suited my own convenience and comfort, 
and was not so mindful of the little charities 
and courtesies of daily life as I might have 
been. It is not occasional great actions, but 
the small kindly deeds of every-day existence 
that are of most importance, after all, and 
hence Miss Prince's just complaint. 

Well, one night between ten and eleven, I 
was sitting writing, whilst Miss Prince sat by 
the fireside, more than half asleep, when there 
came a sharp, sudden peal at the gate-bell, 
and before it could be answered, a second and 
a still louder one. Down stairs lumbered 
Betsy, who usually went to bed early, but on 
this occasion happened to be up; and she was 
just removing the bar from the front door, in 
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order to obey the summons, when I flew from 
the sitting-room, and arrested her hand. 

" Stay ; do not open the door until I know 
who it is so late.'* 

And accordingly, T ran upstairs, followed 
by her, to reconnoitre through an upper 
window. Betsy, full of curiosity, set down 
her light, rushed past me, and had drawn up 
the blind and opened the window, before I 
had time to stop her ; thus affording a good 
view of all within the room. I was following, 
when a loud shout was raised from without, 
which went through my nerves like an electric 
shock ! 

" Hoo ! Hoo I Hoo ! Come out here, 
missis ! We want to speak to you a 
minute.'' 

" Oh, lor I" cried Betsy, recoiling a little ; 
'' there's a whole lot of them, and one or two 
are dancing in the garden 1" 

I approached, and saw a cluster of wild- 
looking men round the gate, and one or two 
who, as Betsy remarked, had " jumped right 
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over the wall!" My heart beat fast with 
mingled dread and indignation, and I drew 
back, just as a second shout was raised. 

" Come out, missis I Just come out upoa 
the green/' from one. 

" I say, mother, do you want a nice stuflfed 
bird?" observed another; " for if you do, we 
have got one to sell." 

And so on, till all once more united in a 
drunken chorus. I drew Betsy back, closed 
the window, drew down the blind, and took 
away the light; then I returned, and 
cautiously looked out again ; my fears mag- 
nifying the danger, and suggesting an assault 
by drunken wretches on the house. But pre- 
sently, finding no further notice was taken of 
their invitations to appear, they contented 
themselves with ringing the bell two or three 
times more, and then went oflF, howling and 
shouting as they crossed the green. 

Up came Miss Prince, with a scared face, 
to enquire what was the matter; and en- 
countered me leaving the room, still more 
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indignant at the helpless position which ex- 
posed us to such liberties, than alarmed^ 
although I felt far from easy in my mind ; 
whilst Betsy followed, more amused than 
frightened. In fact, though she always pre- 
tended to be very much afraid, I found that 
Betsy was really quite unconcerned about 
our lonely situation; otherwise, she would 
not have stayed out after dark when sent to 
Stowington, or have left the back door open 
till quite late. But I suppose persons in her 
class of life are accustomed to be left quite 
alpne, — in woodland cottages, or solitary 
farms ; and are therefore free from the nervous 
apprehensions which make ladies, similarly 
circumstanced, feel so thoroughly helpless and 
miserable. 

Great was the consternation and disturbance 
caused in our small household by this noc- 
turnal visitation. All the bolts and locks 
were carefully examined ; the windows which 
possessed no fastenings ruefully regarded; 
and I, fancying the lawless disturbers of our 
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peace might return in the night, sat up till 
nearly two o'clock ; and then dropped into 
bed, exhausted. Very weary did I feel in 
mind and body, when I rose again ; and when 
down, I at once sent Betsy in to Mrs. 
Eedfern to complain of what had happened ; 
and to beg her (in case it was any of their 
doing) to remonstrate with her " company." 
Presently, Betsy returned with an assurance 
that it was " none of Mrs. Redfern's company 
who had disturbed us, but the people going 
home from Mr. Hoad's," and that Mr. 
Eedfern would enquire about the matter. 
Now we had made a point of " conciliating" 
Mrs. Redfern (as Mr. Maddox had advised 
us), by drinking her beer, and making her 
occasional small presents ; and in return she 
was always very civil. So later in the day 
came further tidings, to the effect that she 
had discovered '' who some of the parties 
was," and that they said they had only done 
it just to give the ladies "a rouse," upon 
their homeward way; upon which Mrs. 
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Bedfern authoritatively warned them not to 
repeat the offence, and sent word to us that 
we need not be afraid, for it would not happen 
any more. 

We, however, did not feel so confident; 
dreaded walking out, and when night came, 
felt as fearful as before; hailing the arrival of 
Mr. Orme upon the following day. He had 
just been calling at the Redferns, who had 
told him what had happened; and he ac- 
cordingly hastened to the " Retreat,'' to ex- 
press his sympathy, and enquire whether he 
could be of any use. 

'^ I will tell the village policeman to come 
over and speak to you,*' he said. '* And I 
really do not think you need be at all alarmed, 
for it was only a practical joke on the part of 
the men ; and now that it is beginning to be 
talked of they will keep more quiet.'' 

" Oh, I daresay. But I hate to be startled 
and affronted by all sorts of lawless people/' 
was my answer. '^ Here they were; — dancing 
and shouting like so many savages," 
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And I went into the garden to point out 
the exact scene of the occurrence. 

"Whatl actually in the garden? Verj 
annoying ; and 1 assure 3'ou I feel for you, 
Miss Brandreth/' said the sympathising 
doctor. 

" 1 hank you, — I wish I only had a dog ; — 
a good, large, savage one," was my reply. 
" Do you think that you could get me one?" 

*^ I will try. Let me see," and Mr, Orme 
thought for a minute. ^' I think I know a 
person about twenty miles off, who might be 
able to oblige me in this matter. A man to 
whom I have been of service, and who would 
be glad to make some slight return." 

" I would buy the dog, of course ; if it was 
only to be had." 

**Waita bit. Miss Brandreth. We shall 
see. A dog would be a nice companion for 
you. Did you ever have one of your own 
before ?" 

" No ; whilst my father was living, we had 
dogs about the house and stable-yard; but 
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my uncle — Mr. Kennedy, — objected to them , 
so we never ventured to have one in-doors at 
Carlton ; only one or two large ones to guard 
the place/' 

Unfortunately, my own words called up 
the most painful remembrances; — the how- 
ling of the dog by night, Thomas Markham's 
terrible death, and all the misery that fol- 
lowed ; and this, in the shaken state of my 
nerves, was more than I could bear. I 
shuddered, and placed my hands before my 
eyes. Mr. Orme was puzzled and alarmed. 

'' What is it, Miss Brandreth? Are you 
ill ?" he enquired. 

I could not answer at once; and in his 
anxiety, he laid his hand upon my arm, and 
repeated his questions with increasing interest. 
I drew my hands from my eyes, and looked 
up with a forced smile, preparing to reply. 
He almost started. " Oh, good Heavens, how 
pale you lookl" 

" Do I ? But you would not think it won- 
derful, if you knew all." 
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" Why, what could excite you so strongly, 
then? We were merely talking about 
dogs." 

"Yes, but the slightest touch will often 
waken the most painful chords," 

" True/' assented Mr. Orme, still puzzled. 
** But it was not my doing, surely ?'' 

'* No, my own ; let us walk up and down 
here a little, and I will tell you all ; — if I 
can. I mean, about that dog, and that un- 
happy man. It was a terrible episode in my 
life, and I think there is no doubt that it 
brought about my uncle's death." 

Mr. Orme gazed at me with ever-increasing 
interest ; and so, not to keep him in suspense, 
as we paced slowly up and down the garden 
walks, I told my tale ; which he only inter- 
rupted by occasional exclamations of surprise 
and horror ; when it was ended. 

'' Yes, indeed ; you have gone through a 
great deal," he said. " No wonder you are 
ill and nervous." 

"Ah," I thought, "if you but knew all! 
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But the deepest trouble rests within my heart, 
—untold/' ' 

Just at this moment, Betsy went out to the 
gate — untidy, as usual ; her cap awry, and 
her stockings down at heel ; and returning in 
a minute, approached me to exclaim, 

'^ Please, Miss Brandreth, there's a man out 
there," 

" What I a beggar ?" I asked, starting, I 
scarce knew why. 

'^ I suppose so, though he doesn't look like 
one." 

" Did he ring ? I never heard the bell." 

"No; I saw him through the window." 

" Well ; did you ask him what he 
wanted ?" 

" Yes ; and he asked some questions about 
the road, and who lived here." 

^^ How impertinent 1" cried Mr. Orme. 

^' I hope you did not tell him," I observed 

Betsy hesitated ; then replied, 

'^ Yes, ma'am, I did, though. But there 
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was no harm in it, was there ? I didn't know 
as I was doing wrong," 

" Very well ; it can't be helped," I said, 
and Mr. Onne added, in rather a facetious 
tone, 

"Indeed, Betsy, you are by no meaas a 
discreet young woman. I fear you would let 
all your mistress's affairs be known. But by 
the time you are as old as I am, you will j)er- 
haps grow wiser." 

" Are you very wise, then, sir ?" asked Betsy, 
pertly ; and I had to check her with an admoni- 
tory ^^ Hush!"—*' Well, ma'am," she added, 
"then what am I to say?" 

"To whom?" 

"To the man out there. He's waiting." 

" Waiting for what ? I fancied he was 
gone." 

" No, ma'am, I thought as I had told you. 
I asked him ' did he want anything and, 
should I ask the lady ?' and he answered 'yes.' 
So what am I to do ?" 
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** Take him a piece of bread and cheese, if 
he is hungry, and bid him go." Accordingly, 
off went Betsy. " Tiresome girl !" I added; 
and then forgot the subject altogether ; wan- 
dering back to my tales of Carlton life, which 
appeared very interesting to Mr. Orme. 

But I was not suffered to get far in them 
that afternoon, for presently came back my 
tormentor with the information that the man 
was gone. 

*^ He was peeping straight in through the 
gate, and saw you walking there. So I gave 
him the bread and cheese, and told him to be 
off about his business. And — oh, lor, ma'am, 
what do you think ?" 

"Well? Speak out." 

"Why, I feel sure that he's — a gentle - 
man !" 

And Betsy opened her eyes as wide as 
possible. Mr. Orme ridiculed the notion, and 
I rather impatiently asked, 

" Why ?" 

" Ah, because — he was shabbily dressed to 
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be sure, — ^but he did not look at all like a 
common working-man or beggar. And his 
bands were a great deal whiter than mine." 

" Possibly/' laughed Mr. Or me, as he cast 
his eyes on Betsy's red, swelled paws. But 
she, no- wise abashed, continued, 

^* Yes, they were, indeed. As white as Miss 
Brandreth's, and he walked off, quite proud 
like, across the green." 

"Did he take the bread and cheese?" en- 
quired the doctor. 

** Yes, he did, and thanked me ; but I'm 
not sure that he didn't throw it in amongst the 
fir-trees yonder." 

" That is exactly what a tramp would do," 
said Mr. Orme. 

"But he was a gentleman," persisted 
Betsy. 

"A journeyman tradesperson, perhaps," 
said I, for the sake of saying something. 

" Oh, no, ma'am 1 He was nothing of the 
kind. I know the difference between him and 
those sort of people very well." 
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** Then how was it that you did not discover 
it at first ?" 

" Why — I don't know. I suppose I never 
thought/' 

■* Well, you had better think another time 
before you insult gentlemen by offering them 
bread and cheese. And now, you may return 
into the house." 

Thus I dismissed Betsy, and we laughed a 
little ov^er her strange notions of a '^gentle- 
man ;" but all the same, I felt secretly uneasy ; 
— full of apprehensions about the supposed 
gentleman's real calling and intentions, and 
so fearful that he might have some sinister 
designs upon the house, that I could not rest 
until Mr. Orme promised to send the police- 
man to speak to me that evening ; so slight an 
incident had power to terrify me now. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



NERO. 



The rural policeman came, as he was desired, 
and hanging confidentially over the garden 
gate, held a long conversation with me about 
the unsatisfactory state of the neighbourhood ; 
declaring that the people were '' the roughest 
lot he ever saw ; and he had seen a good deal 
in his time ; been a London policeman before 
he came down to Stowington ;" but that they 
"really quite astonished him !" 
Long did he linger, talking to me ; possibly 
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in the hope of some gratuity or refreshment 
being offered, to quicken his zeal in executing 
his duty ; but I — stupid that I was, — never 
divined his secret hopes, and at length merely 
dismissed him with a polite '^ good evening/' 
The consequences were, that I saw him no 
more until a certain catastrophe took him a 
second time — officially, to the " Eetreat." 

Mr. Orme appeared again the following 
day, and told me, with the well-satisfied air 
of a man who is conscious of having exerted 
himself to the utmost on your behalf, that he 
had already written about the dog, and tliat 
he hoped to present it to me very soon. I 
thanked him warmly, upon which he ex- 
claimed, 

"Ah, what would you do without me, I 
wonder ?" 

The words, being spoken in a half jocular, 
yet meaning tone. Somehow, they annoyed 
me, and I made no answer, though one seemed 
to be expected; but though I secretly re- 
proached myself with ingratitude, I could not 
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help it, for there was a something that made 
me feel mieasy in the familiar friendliness of 
Mr. Orme's demeanour. It was evident that 
he now made himself quite at home with us ; 
and he had certainly been most obliging upon 
more than one occasion ; yet still, I should 
have preferred his keeping his distance, and I 
asked myself seriously whether I had given 
him undue encouragement. Not intentionally, 
was the answer ; and so far I was better satis- 
fied ; though again I blamed Mr. Robertson 
as the cause of this dilemma, too ; for had we 
never been sent to the "Retreat," ws should 
never have been so situated as to have led us 
to repose confidence in the young doctor, and 
invoke his aid. 

Mr. Orme appeared vexed by my coldness, 
and I saw his countenance change ; moreover, 
the tone in which he proceeded to make en- 
quiries as to the result of the policeman's 
visit, whether we had met with any new an- 
noyance, and whether I felt pretty well, con- 
sidering, was constrained and formal ; but I 
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could not help it I felt ashamed of myself 
without exactly knowing why ; loth to seem 
cool and ungrateful, yet still more unwilling 
to be over-demonstrative and friendly; 
anxious to do what was right, and at the 
same time much perplexed as to how I ought 
to act ; and therefore, I fancy that my manner 
was 8ti£f and disagreeable in the extreme. 
Vainly Mias Prince sought to make amends; 
Mr. Orme looked more and more offended, 
and soon rose to go ; I feeling exceedingly 
guilty and uncomfortable as I offered him my 
hand. His last glance seemed to say, re- 
proachfully, 

^' And this then is the return for all my 
kindness, — ^my solicitude on your behalf I" 

And the silent reproach cut me to the 
heart ; for if there is a sin I hate, it is ingra- 
titude. The poor man had been exerting 
himself to the utmost for my sake, and I 
treated him as if he had done me some great 
injury; — ^repaid his friendly interest with 
coldness I 
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It IV as not his fault that he had been bred 
up with different tastes and notions ; that he 
had associated with second or third-rate people, 
and taken his tone from them ; that he lacked 
refinement of ideas and manners, and was 
naturally rather pushing; for, with regard to 
the latter failing, are not many persons of a 
higher class anxious to advance themselves 
by any possible means ? It was his nature to 
be forward, and the force of circumstances had 
rendered him even more so ; yet he was quick, 
and I think well-disposed withal. 

Some days passed without our seeing him 
again ; but at length he once more made his 
appearance on the green, leading a large black 
dog by a chain. I saw the two from an upper 
window, and forgetting all the uneasy scruples 
and feelings which I have just been setting 
down above, rushed out, all eagerness, to 
unlock the gate. I was truly gratefal for h'^ 
kindness in complying with my wishes, and 
full of delight at the thought of possessing a 
sagacious animal that I could train to love, 
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obey, — and defend me, if necessity required; 
and consequently, received Mr. Orme with 
words and smiles of welcome. He, too, had 
recovered his good-humour, and now said tri- 
umphantly, pointing to his rough companion, 
who was straining to get free, 

^' Well, Miss Brandreth, — I have kept my 
word." 

"You have indeed. Oh, thank you so 
much. I shall now feel quite secure." 

" Yes ; he is one of a good breed. Nearly 
a thorough-bred Newfoundland ; and T only 
obtained him as a very particular favour to 
myself. Is he not a handsome fellow ? You 
must promise never to give him away.'' 

" Give him away ? Oh, not on any ac- 
count," was my enthusiastic reply, whilst I 
gazed admiringly upon the well-formed and 
powerful dog. " I am so much obliged, and 
shall never forget your kindness in remember- 
ing my wishes." 

Mr. Orme looked gratified, and remarked 
that my evident pleasure quite repaid him for 
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his trouble. He farthermore assured me that 
Nero was ^the best-tempered creature in 
the world, and full of life and spirits; but I 
had no doubt about his amiability, and was 
already making friends with my new pet. 
Miss Prince, meanwhile, with a shawl 
wrapped round her, stood in the porch, eye- 
ing this addition to the family with anything 
but pleasant looks. 

" Take care that he does not bite you,'' she 
exclaimed. " Those dogs are never very cer- 
tain in their dispositions." 

" Oh, he won't bite Miss Brandreth,'* cried 
the doctor, pointedly ; " but with regard to 
other people, I dare make no promise. So, 
for fear of accidents, shall I provide him with 
a muzzle ?* 

" Yes, you had much better ; unless you 
prefer taking him away again." 

" What I And leave you to be robbed and 
murdered ?" was the gay reply. 

"Well, that would be better than being 
worried by a great ferocious animal like him ;" 
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indicating Nero with a gesture of disgust 
*' At any rate, we have got over the worst of 
the winter; and since we have existed here so 
long without protection, I think we may man- 
age to the end, without the assistance of any 
horrid dogs." 

'^ You hear that, Miss Brandreth?" said the 
doctor, laughing. '' Shall I take poor Nero 
back again ?" 

" Oh, not for worlds 1" I answered, cares- 
sing the dog's shaggy head, and then taking 
possession of the chain. ^^ Let me lead him 
into the house." 

'' But where do you intend to keep him ?" 
was the next question, and Mr. Orme looked 
much amused. " You must remember he is 
rather too large for a lap-dog, and not being 
accustomed to ladies' society, he may give 
you some slight trouble just at first." 

" Oh, never mind that ; I shall soon break 
him in, and mean him to be always in the 
house — to guard it, and amuse me. I shall 
let him loose." 
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^^ Wait a little/' began Mr. Orme. ''You 
must first make sure — " 

But I had no time to listen to his observa- 
tions ; for Nero, though large and strong, had 
the undignified manners of a puppy, and now 
rushed headlong at the open door, dragging 
me after him by his chain. Miss Prince 
screamed and fled; Betsy, in the distance, 
raised her voice as well ; Mr. Orme laughed 
merrily, and I, trying to restrain the too free 
motions of my new favourite, got the chain 
twisted round my fingers, and was almost 
thrown down in the door- way. 

Mr. Orme ran to the rescue, looking half- 
amused and half-alarmed. 

" Stay, Miss Brandreth, let me help you. 
He is quite too much for your small strength 
to manage." 

" Oh, nonsense ; leave him to me,'' was my 
reply. " He will soon learn to obey me 
when he finds I am his lawful mistress." 
And I accordingly half led Nero, and was 
half dragged by him, through the house, out 
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into the yard beyond, and thus into the wash* 
house, where I tried to fasten his chain to an 
iron ring in the wall. Mr. Orme helped me, 
and the dog was apparently made fast ; forth- 
with recommencing a great bouncing and 
straining to get loose. I patted and soothed 
him, but he still continued his endeavours; 
and the doctor, finding that I was so engrossed 
by Nero, that I could not think of him, took 
leave ; promising to enquire after both of us 
upon the morrow. 

Mr. Orme having departed, I gave my un- 
divided attention to the dog, who seemed so 
unhappy fastened up, that, having first 
watched him devour a large basin of bread 
and milk, I resolved to set him free. No 
sooner thought of, than accomplished. Into 
the house he rushed like a whirlwind ; over- 
turned Betsy and a tray of glasses ; then fly- 
ing on into the sitting-room, he much discom- 
posed Miss Prince ; upon which I opened the 
door at the foot of the stairs, and called him 
up into my bedroom. Up he flew, half- 
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jumped through the window, upset a chair 
and water-jug, and tore the counterpane from 
the bed in half a minute ; whilst I reasoned 
with and tried to soothe him ; but for some 
time in vain. His wild spirits and untamed 
nature broke loose upon finding himself 
in a strange place, and I was thoroughly 
wearied out before the day was over ; but at 
last I persuaded him to lie down quietly. 

Miss Prince was in despair; Betsy half- 
pleased by his arrival, as something to help 
her to create a disturbance in the house, and • 
half afraid of the extra trouble such an addi- 
tion to the family might entail ; so she alter- 
nately addressed him as ** poor little dog," in 
a coaxing voice ; and, " You great ugly, 
'orrid creature,'* in a tone expressive of any- 
thing but admiration ; but he seemed heed- 
less alike of her caresses and repulses. I >yas 
the only person whom he seemed to mind at 
all, and he was not over-obedient even to me j 
but after some hours of hard work, I flattered 
myself that I had made a slight impression. 
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" And now, dear, you will think of nothing 
else," exclaimed Miss Prince; and not en- 
tirely without reason, for the greater part of 
the day had been certainly given up to Nero. 
" Do sit down, or you will bej quite ill 
again." 

^^ I will," was my breathless answer, as, 
with crimson face, I sat down for a moment. 
" I will come down, if you don't mind him in 
the sitting-room." 

Miss Prince did mind, however, so I man* 
aged to shut him up in the waslihouse, 
whence loud howls issued, so soon as he was 
left alone. I flew back, and found him 
scratcliing and shaking vehemently at the 
door — once more soothed and patted him, 
gave him some milk and water, and returned 
to the house ; the shaking and howling re- 
commencing in a moment. Again I rose, 
much to the indignation of Miss Prince, who 
cried, 

" Well, let him howl if he likes, till he is 
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tired. It is no use your making yourself a 
slave to the dog.'' 

"No; but he seems so unhappy, and is 
strange at first, poor fellow. If I brought 
him in — " 

" Well, please yourself, dear," was the angry 
interruption; **bat if he comes here I must 
go upstairs. Pe is such a great, uncouth 
brute; and who ever heard of house dogs 
being brought into a sitting-room ? If you 
mean to do any good with him, you ought to 
have him chained up in the yard." 

I gave in, and sat down ; but my thoughts 
were with the absent, and I was soon back at 
Nero's side again, who was certainly grateful 
for the attention. Thus the day passed over, 
and when night came I shut him up in the 
kitchen, where he howled incessantly, and 
thereby recalled another dreadful night. But 
I congratulated myself that the noise would 
be a warning to all evil-disposed persons not 
to come too near the house , and, for that 
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reason, his howls were music to my ears; 
though not to those of poor Miss Prince, 
whose feelings in the morning passed descrip- 
tion, so that it is enough to saj that I really 
began to think she meant to give me warning 
on the spot. 

However, the storm passed over, and she 
learned to endure my dog in time ; whilst he 
improved under my tuition, and I daily grew 
more fond of him. He ceased to howl at 
night, though his ways were always boister- 
ous and impetuous ; and when thwarted in 
his desires, he sometimes growled, and showed 
his teeth at Betsy and Miss Prince ; much to 
the rage and terror of the latter. To me he 
was generally most caressing in his manners, 
though he turned rebellious now and then; 
but I conquered him by dint of firmness ; and 
uncertain in temper as that breed of dogs is 
said to be, never in his most unruly moments 
did I feel the slightest fear upon my own ac- 
count. His chain hung useless in the wash- 
house, and Mr. Orme was much amused to 
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see me leading Nero, when in an obstinate 
mood, by the ear, and to hear me speaking to 
him in aathoritative tones. 

" Why, Miss Brandreth, I never knew be- 

, fore how strong-minded you could be^ You 

sound quite bold and masculine/' he said, on 

one occasion ; "and as if you had nerve 

. enough for anything." 

*' Yes ; it does not look well, I tell her," 
exclaimed Miss Prince ; but here she 
was interrupted by the unceremonious 
entrance of Nero through the open window, 
who at once precipitated an inkstand into her 
lap — upon which a fearful storm ensued ;• Mr. 
Orme glancing at me, and laughing furtively ; 
whilst I felt bound to apologise, and offer the 
injured lady a new dress. 

Poor Nero 1 He continued to do a great 
deal of mischief in the course of his sojouru at 
the ' Retreat ;' and it was well that every- 
thing belonging to the place was so old and 
shabby, that nothing he did could make mat- 
ters worse ; or he certainly would have left 
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ills mark more visible upon the place. As it 
Was, he scratched off such paint as was left 
upon the doors, broke and damaged various 
small articles, and tore up the garden in his 
gambols. But I did not love him less. I — 
who so long had been pining for something to 
love, and which would attach itself to me — 
now felt the void in my heart, at least partially 
supplied. Nero was the companion of my 
walks, exciting many rude comments from 
our lawless neighbours, who asked me what I 
would '' take for him," &c. Nero flew up to 
wake me of a morning; and Nero lay at my 
feet or followed me about all day — for Miss 
Prince was obliged to endure him in the 
sitting-room. In fact, in the dearth of other 
interests, I became so wrapped up in my dog, 
and so ready to gratify his every whim, that, 
as Miss Prince remarked, I thought of little 
else. 

" Nero is everything, and I am nothing to 
you now.'' 

And I think Mr. Orme gradually formed 
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the same opinion ; and half-repented his good 
nature, when he found me so secure and 
happy in my favourite's society. But his gift 
could not be recalled. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



OUR APPREHENSIONS REALISED. 



Thus a few more weeks passed over. Spring 
drew on ; the days lengthened, and what was 
of more importance, the dismal nights 
shortened, and the period of our emancipation 
slowly approached. It was now the middle 
of March ; and, thanks to my exertions, the 
greenhouse was now beginning to make some 
show. We had had some fine catnelias, and 
geraniums, and fuschsias in bud ; together 
with other plants, which I cannot take the 
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trouble to name here ; whilst the garden was 
perfumed by a profusion of the sweetest 
violets. We had also had some hyacinthS| 
snowdrops, and other spring flowers ; and the 
beech-woods were looking quite green again. 
Altogether, the country was losing somewhat 
of its dreary aspect — ^yet, under existing cir- 
cumstances, I did not wish to pass the summer 
there ; and still counted the weeks which di- 
vided us from freedom. 

Nero was my chief solace, which will not 
seem surprising, when it is recollected that 
previous to his arrival Miss Prince was my 
only companion, and the village doctor our 
only visitor ; so Nero barked, howled, gam- 
bolled, and tyrannised over the small house- 
hold to his heart's content. The poor crea- 
ture certainly pined for more exercise than he 
obtained, for I had a dread of stirring beyond 
our own domains ; whilst he used every 
artifice to induce me to take him a long walk. 
Otherwise, he seemed perfectly contented with 
his quarters. 
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Eemembering the past, I took qnite a mis- 
anthropic pleasure in thinking more highly of 
Nero, than of beings who are ordinarily placed 
first in the ranks of creation — in raising the 
soulless, but intelligent and faithful dog, above 
his more pretentious master — man. The 
^og's faults were made light of, and his vir- 
tues exaggerated ; whilst, on the other hand, 
I took no lenient view of the shortcomings 
of our fallen nature, but always expected 
much good, and found little there. 

Mr. Orme watched me with a mixture of 
amusement and annoyance ; saying, 

" That dog is too much for you, Miss Bran- 
dreth. He requires something more than fe- 
male guidance, particularly since you always 
have him loose." 

And Miss Prince echoed back his words; 
but I asserted that he was not at all too much 
for me — thet he was the comfort of my life — 
and that I could manage him perfectly well ; 
upon which, significant looks were apt to 
be exchanged. For those, however, I cared 
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little, and devoted myself still more to Nero, 
out of very contradiction; exulting in his 
a£Fection, whilst (I grieve to say it), I rather 
encouraged him in rudeness to anybody else. 

Therefore, it so happened that Miss Prince, 
having been tempted into the garden one 
bright afternoon, presently met Nero parad- 
ing round and round it, with a slipper — her 
property — in his mouth. Vainly she tried to 
rescue it, for he first flew round the walks, 
then tossed it up in the air and caught it 
again in the most defiant manner, and then, 
taking advantage of her fears, began to growl. 
At first I laughed, but perceiving she was 
growing angry, I made him yield up his 
prey, and restored it to the offended owner ; 
trusting thus to reinstate myself in her good 
graces. But Nero was not to be so easily 
managed, and forthwith commenced a series 
of springs and barks, while he endeavoured 
to repossess himself of the slipper. 

Miss Prince now professed herself seriously 
frightened, and began to hurry toward the 
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house; but the great rough Newfoundland 
dog sprang before her, and still barred her 
path ; jumping upon her half in play, and 
half in spite, until I seized him by the throat 
and held him back ; not, however, before he 
had torn a great hole in her shawl. Great 
was her indignation at this climax, and no 
apologies of mine could make amends. She 
fled into the house, and banged the door; 
leaving me to amuse myself with Nero in the 
garden, whilst she retired to her own room to 
mend her shawl. 

I am sorry to say I did not take her sudden 
exit much lo heart; but stayed gathering 
violets, clipping dead leaves off the plants in 
the greenhouse, and playing with the dog till 
I felt tired ; and then I went into the sitting- 
room. There lay a letter, which I had been 
wanting to send lo the post, but had for- 
gotten ; so I summoned Betsy, and bade her 
put on her bonnet and shawl at once, whilst I 
8at down to arrange my flowers in water. 
Betsy despatched to Stow ington, I began tp 
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note down a few trifling incidents, chiefly con- 
nected with Nero, in my journal ; but Nero 
himself interrupted me, and was so over* 
playful at the wrong time, that at length I 
shut him into the passage, and bade him lie 
down at the door. A few whines and scratches^ 
and then he subsided, and fell asleep upon 
the mat; whilst I went on writing at the 
centre table, with the window open, and my 
shoulder turned towards it; my thoughts 
being busy with the page before me. 

Presently a slight noise aroused me, and 
looking up, I saw a most repulsive tramp 
leaning through the open window, whilst a 
second stood a little way behind him. My 
watch and chain lay on the table, and my 
purse, from which I had just taken money for 
Betsy to buy stamps with, close beside — a 
tempting spectacle to gentlemen of that fra« 
temity. 

^' Please missis," began the first tramp, in 
a half whining, half menacing tone, ^^ have you 
anything to give to a poor fellow out of work ?" 
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And I saw his eyes fix greedily upon the 
watch whilst he was speaking, whilst his 
comrade thrust his head in too. I was 
thoroughly startled, and replying, 

'' I will see/' I instinctively sprang towards 
the door ; but, in a moment, one man stood 
within the room, and with a cry of *' No, 
DO, just stop where you are!" attempted to 
arrest my progress. Fortunately, however, 
my hand was already upon the lock of the 
door; and calling to Nero, who had roused 
himself, and was beginning to bari^ at the 
unwonted noise, I admitted him, and with 
one bound, he was at the first intruder's 
throat. The man uttered a loud howl of 
rage and terror, whilst the second s^ore 
horribly, and bade me " take that devil off, 
or he would murder me :" but these threaten- 
ing words, instead of inducing obedience, 
only made me depend the more upon Nero 
as my only stay. 

'* Hold him fast!" I cried, and once more 
made for the door, with the intention of 
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locking it on the outside, whilst I called for 

help. 

Upon this, tramp the second, after assault- 
ing the dog with his thick stick, threw aside 
that weapon of oflFence and defence, and 
drawing forth a clasp knife, rushed to the 
rescue of his struggling fellow. The sight 
appeared to paralyze me, and I quite forgot 
to fly ; whilst once, twice, thrice, with fright- 
ful rapidity, the blade was plunged int6 my 
favourite's side. He made one last e£Fort to 
avenge himself, then relaxing his hold, fell 
back upon the floor with a low howl ; and I 
was left unprotected, at the mercy of these 
horrible intruders, who were now incensed 
beyond expression. 

Miss Prince, hearing the noise, locked her 
door (as I afterwards learned), and then, 
throwing open the window, screamed loudly 
for assistance. 

"Helpl helpl thieves 1" she kept repeat- 
ing, as loudly as she could. 

Meantime, my situation had become most 
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critical ; but I was so absorbed by anger and 
horror at the fate of my poor Nero, that I 
quite forgot my own danger, and was con- 
fronting my adversaries with flashing eyes, 
and I know not what wild words, whilst 
they turned upon me in the most ominous 
manner; when, suddenly, a well-known voice 
was heard without. 

" Holloa ! what is the matter there ?'' 
One of the men rushed through the win- 
dow instantly; the other stopped to aim a 
blow at my head, but fortunately missed, and 
then followed his companion, turning to 
shake his stick at me, and utter a few oaths 
and threats, before he fled from Mr. Orme, 
who hearing Miss Prince's cries, had lost no 
time in hastening to the rescue. Happy, in- 
deed, it was for us that he chanced to be 
passing by at that particular moment, or this 
history would, in all probability, never have 
been written. 

He sprang in at th6 open window, ex- 
claiming, 
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*'Good heavens I wliat has happened? 
Are you hurt T 

I was already on my knees beside poor 
Nero, who turned his glazing eyes lovingly 
upon his mistress ; and whilst struggling to 
rise and lick my hand, fell back again with 
a long, low howl, and died. I bent down 
and kissed the poor dog's head, thinking only 
of him ; and the doctor had to repeat his 
questions before he met with any answer* 
Then I raised myself, and said, 

"No, Nero is the only victim. Quick! 
Pursue his murderers ! Do not let them, get 
away !'' 

*^ But — " began Mr. Orme, only to be in- 
terrupted by me, as I rose from the floor, 
with blood-stained garments. 

" Oh, lose no time. I would give any- 
thing to have them hanged !" 

And I spoke truly, for at that moment, all 
revengeful feelings were boiling in my breast. 
Mr. Orme took the hint, and speedily made 
his exit by the window ; but the minute or 
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two already lost made every diflference. The 
tramps had made for the woods, and it was 
impossible to overtake them at once, so, after 
making enquiries from the one or two men 
whom he found loitering about, and bidding 
them join the quest, Mr. Orme returned to 
me, and found me once more kneeling on the 
floor. Tears of passionate grief were falling 
from my eyes upon the stiffening form of 
Nero, whilst my thoughts all turned on ven- 
geance ; so that my first words were, 

" Have you found them ?'' 

" No/' 

*' Then why did you return?'' I asked, re- 
proachfully. 

*' To make sure that you were safe." 

" Nonsense ! you should have gone on till 
you overtook them ; but since you choose to 
come back, try to help me in another way. 
Tell me, — for you ought to know, — whether 
this poor dog is quite dead. Can you save 
it? I should be everlastingly grateful if 
you could.'' 

I 2 
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I spoke wildly, and at the same time 
authoritatively, as if I had a right to com^ 
mand the doctor's services in any way ; but 
he seemed to take it all as a matter of course, 
and casting one compassionate glance upon 
me, knelt down to examine the poor animal 
upon the floor. He lifted its paws, and laid 
his hand upon its heart — looked at the 
ghastly wounds in its side, and shook his 
head. 

"My dear Miss Brandreth, I can do 
nothing here,'* he said, *'your dog is dead; 
and all that I can do for you is to use every 
endeavour to bring the brutes who destroyed 
him to justice. Poor Nero ! So he died de- 
fending you ?'' 

My only answer was another burst of 
tears ; and Mr. Orme laid his hand soothingly 
upon mine, saying, as if prompted by au 
irresistible feeling of compassion and interest : 

" Dearest Miss Brandreth, do not give way 
so. Tell me how it happened.'' 

His words seemed to give me new powers 
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of endurance ; and, springing up, I answered, 
vehemently, 

' "No, this is no time for a childish in- 
dulgence of unavailing sorrow. My dear 
dog is dead — cruelly murdered I — and all that 
remains for me is vengeance on the cowards 
who did the deed. Go, at once, and find 
them. There were two. They entered by 
this window whilst I was writing. You can 
guess the rest." 

" I can ; but I dare not leave you alone. 
Where are your servant and Miss Prince?" 

''Betsy is gone to Stowington. Miss 
Prince is safe upstairs, and dare not venture 
down," was my contemptuous answer. *' And, 
yet, I might be dead for aught she knows I" 

Mr, Orme muttered something uncompli- 
mentary, and opening the door at the foot of 
the stairs, called loudly, 

" Come, Miss Prince I It is time you came 
to see if anything was wanted.'' 

No reply. He took upon himself to ascend 
the stairs, and call again. 
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" Miss Prince, you are wanted ; so make 
haste, for I have no time to lose." 

All was silence still ; and then he began 
to swear, as he rushed along the passage, and 
shook her doon 

" Miss Prince, surely you must hear I 
Come out at once.*' 

Then a tremulous voice within enquired, 

" Who is it ? Only Mr. Orme r 

" Yes, all is safe ; but do be quick. Un- 
lock your door." 

Upon, this, the key turned cautiously, and 
Miss Prince opened an inch of the door, and 
peeped out into the passage. 

" Are they all gone ? Where is poor dear 
Florence? Not much hurt, I hope?" 

"Gone? — ^yes; but no thanks to you; I 
wonder that you did not show more feeling. 
But come to Miss Brandreth now, whilst I 
go in search of them. I have no time to 
lose." 

So spoke Mr. Orme, rudely enough, upon 
the impulse of the moment. Miss Prince still 
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hung back, half angry, and half frightened 
by his vehemence. 

" Oh, it gave me such a shock 1 That 
dreadful noise below. You are not going 
again ? Pray do not leave us ; stay here, or 
indeed I dare not come down.'* 

*' Then stay where you are,'* was the 
abrupt response. " Miss Brandreth, you can 
take care of yourself till my return." 

I had followed to beg him to make haste, 
and now responded, 

" Oh, yes ; there is no chance of their re- 
turning now. I almost wish there was." 

" No, you are safe enough for the present, 
I believe. Just bolt the doors and windows 
though, and then lie down. Have you any 
brandy in the house ?" 

We always kept a little in case of illness, 
so I answered that there was. 

'^ Then bring it here." 

I brought it, and Mr. Orme, seizing a 
decanter of water, mixed me a strong dose, 
and made me drink it too, before he left ; nor 
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was the precaution unnecessary, for the 
excitement over, I was already turning faint 
and giddy. I may as well remark here, that 
Miss Prince had recourse to the same medi- 
cine when she at length came down, and 
bestowed much pity on her own shaken 
nerves. 

Mr. Orme then hastily left the house, and 
en route stopped at the Eedferns, and sent 
Mrs. Redfern to our assistance. Then, mount* 
ing his horse, he sped on to Stowington, 
doing his devoir, village doctor though he 
was, like a gallant knight and true. 

Miss Prince who had seen nothing of the 
afiray, meanwhile told the history of it with 
embellishments to Mrs. Redfern, who after- 
wards spread the most distorted accounts 
abroad, until the neighbourhood believed all 
sorts of frightful catastrophes had happened, 
and flocked in crowds to the green, to stare 
open-mouthed at our unlucky cottage. Betsy 
heard the rumour of it in the village, and 
flew back in haste, under the impression that 
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at least one of us was murdered, to feast her 
eyes upon the sight — ^vulgar curiosity far pre- 
dominating over fear; and as for any real 
feeling on the subject — why, her nature was 
far too stolid to harbour such, though I 
suppose, if occasion had required, she could 
have got up a noisy show of sympathy with 
our misfortunes. But, as it happened, there 
was only the fate of Nero to lament. I could 
not bear to see and hear this folly, so, to fill 
up time, I made her and Mrs. Redfern help 
me to cany the j)Oor dog out into the garden, 
where I meant to have him buried, and then 
I went upstairs into my own room for the 
sake of quiet, whilst the two below chat- 
tered on till Mr. Orme's return. Miss Prince 
I believe rather rejoiced in Nero's untimely 
end, for she had always regarded him as an 
enemy, and was still burning with resent- 
ment towards the poor brute for the fright 
he had given her, and the injuries he had in- 
flicted on her shawl that afternoon. 

" Well/' she exclaimed, " he won't torment 
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US any more, at any rate. It is very well 
that they did not kill you instead, Florence, 
dear; this is just what I expected all along." 

"Yes, they would i^robably have killed 
me, but for Nero. And yet you are glad ! " 

I stopped short, for I could say no more. 

" Glad ! Oh, dear, no. I am sure I am 
very sorry — particularly for your sake, dear ; 
though the mistake was in ever coming to 
this place. But we cannot stay here another 
day." 

" We will talk of that presently,'' was my 
reply ; and it was at this point that I retired 
upstairs — angry, vengeful, and excited ; nor 
did I once remember to be thankful for my 
preservation. Not one word of gratitude to 
God rose to my lips, and not one momentary 
feeling on the subject filled my heart, so 
absorbed was I by thoughts of Nero, and 
resentment towards the disturbers of my hap- 
piness. Thus the time was occupied till Mr. 
Orme came back. 

He had set the Stowington policemen on 
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the track, and ordered one to come and guard 
the "Eetreat" at nigkt, whilst the other 
scoured the country in search of the two 
miscreants ; and now he was about to pro- 
ceed to Blakeham, to give notice of this out- 
rage to the authorities there. I felt very 
grateful for his kindness, and said so ; but he 
laughed, and answered that he was only too 
happy to serve me in any possible way, I 
thought if he had not been passing the ' Re- 
treat ' so opportunely, I might have even 
then been lying stiff and cold, like Nero, and 
told him my opinion, upon which he shud- 
dered, and owned that it was most fortunate 
that he happened to be near. 

''How shall I ever prove my gratitude?" 
I said. " I was so much excited when you 
were here before, that I fear I must have 
seemed rather rude.'' 

" Oh, never mind that, now," he interposed. 
''Eest yourself, and I will tell you afterwards 
how it may be repaid.'' 

Thus saying, he fixed his eyes in a peculiar 
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manner on my face, but his meaning was a 
mystery which I was far too pre-occupied at 
the time to seek to fathom. He perceived 
this, and continued, 

" Well, we must bury that poor dog. 
Don't fret about him, Miss Brandreth; he 
has done his duty, and while he lived he had 
a happy home." Mr. Orme paused, then 
added, with rather a forced laugh — an 
attempt at gaiety which jarred painfully upon 
my feelings, " You know they say ' A short 
life and a merry one,' and Nero's was a merry, 
independent one, I am sure." A pause, and 
then, a little more gravely, *' I have spoken 
to a man to come and dig his grave — poor 
fellow ! " 

I could not repress my sobs, whilst Miss 
Prince fidgeted, and talked at random. Mr. 
Orme was deaf to all she said, but bestowed 
the most marked attention on me, and by- 
and-bye, when 1 was able to control myself, 
we went out into the garden and saw the 
dog laid to rest beneath a tree. I felt as if I 
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had lost a dear friend ; and when I thought 
of the events of a few short hours before — 
Nero's gambles, and Miss Prince's indigna- 
tion — the suddenness of the catastrophe 
almost overwhelmed me again, and I scarcely 
knew how I got back into the house. Mrs, 
Redfern was dismissed, and Betsy sent into 
the kitchen, Miss Prince warned not to talk, 
and I laid upon the sofa, and covered with a 
shawl; and then, off went the indefatigable Mr. 
Orme again. It was impossible not to admire 
his energy and zeal ; and if '' his manners had 
not the repose which stamps the house of 
Vere de Vere," he at least possessed a warm 
heart and an active mind, and those make 
amends for much — nay, cover a multitude of 
sins. 

After his departure we had lea, and about 
eight o'clock the policeman arrived upon the 
scene. I went and talked to him for some 
time, and then he sat down to smoke and take 
his ease in the kitchen, the unused sitting- 
room being prepared for him to sleep iu 
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afterwards ; and I, returning to Miss Prince^ 
was greeted by a host of questions. Were the 
villains caught ? — or would they be in time ? 
Could the policeman guess who they were, or 
whence they came? And did he think they 
would return again ? Then she again declared 
that she could not, and would not remain 
longer in that horrid place. 

" Nonsense/' I said, " We must stay out 
our time ; and an adventure like this is not 
likely to occur again." 

** Well then, dear, you may stay alone, for 
I dare not, and will not," was the angry reply. 
And so determined was she, that I finally 
yielded to her representations, and at once 
wrote two letters to go by the morning's post 
— one to Mr. Maddox, and one to a lady of 
my acquaintance at Lanceville, a south- 
eastern watering-place, to which I had often 
thought of going. The tenor of my note to 
Mr. Maddox may easily be imagined ; and 
I asked Mrs. Loxley whether she could take 
us in for a few days, whilst we looked out for 
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lodgings or a small house, in the event of our 
quitting our present abode in the course of a 
week or so. 

By this time Mr. Orme had returned from 
Blakeham, and came in, bearing a — bottle of 
brandy in his hands I Don't be shocked, 
dear reader, for there was occasion, and I am 
but stating facts. 

'' There, Miss Brandreth !'' he exclaimed, 
*' I have brought some more medicine for you ; 
but you must not take it all at once. Such a 
caution, however, would be best addressed to 
Miss Prince, whom I warn not to take an over- 
dose.'' 

And he turned towards her with a malicious 
smile. She understood his words literally, 
and began a fierce vindication of her character, 
which I interrupted to ask whether there were 
any news." 

'^ Not yet," was the reply ; '' but I hope to 
have some by to-morrow." 

Accordingly, seating himself by the fire, the 
doctor began to give me an account of his pro- 
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ceedings, whilst Miss Prince sat by with aa 
injured air. Then I offered tea, but Mr. 
Orme declined partaking of any refreshment, 
and rose to go, saying, 

*' No ; I will not stay this evening. You 
had much better take a little of that," point- 
ing to the brandy, " and then go to bed and 
rest. I do not know of any other prescription 
which would do you good ; and indeed, you 
are as white as a sheet." 

So saying, he gave a few directions to the 
policeman in the kitchen, and took leave of* 
us; and I obeyed his injunctions, but could 
not sleep. It may be supposed that I passed a 
restless, anxious night, — ill in body, ill at 
ease, grieving over my dog, and feeling 
miserable and forlorn, as if I did not know 
who to look to, or whither to go next. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



4 MR. ORMe's exertions, AND THE REWARD , 

DEMANDED. 



Before we had finished breakfast the next 
morning, up drove Mr. Orme, in his gig, to 
say that a suspicious character had been taken 
in the neighbourhood, and that 1 was required 
to go before the magistrates at Blakeham to 
identify him. The hope of vengeance gave 
me strength, and flushed my face, and I 
would have gone with the doctor instantly, 
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had not Miss Prince vowed that she dared not 
be left alone. 

" But there is Becsy," I replied. 

Betsy was no one, — worse than no one, was 
the response, and my worthy ex- governess 
dared not remain with her alone. The police- 
man had left us, to prowl about the neigh- 
bourhood in search of our assailants, and she 
declared that she could not, and would not. 
remain at the * Ketreat' without me for an 
hour. How I protected her I could not tell, 
but it wasuselesstoargue the point; moreover,^ 
she hinted in aloud whisper that it would be 
highly improper to go to Blakeham under the 
sole chaperonage of Mr. Orme; so that I 
finally resolved to send by him for a fly, and 
in the meantime make arrangements with 
Mrs.Redferntocomeand take charge of Betsy 
whilst we were away. 

Mr. Orme's countenance, which had till 
then been all good-humour, thereupon 
changed, and he said, almost angrily, 

" Nonsense, Miss Brandreth ; you had far 
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better come with me. This is merely waste 
of time.'' 

"But you cannot take Miss Prince as 
well; and you hear she refuses to be left." 

A little more argument, and off he went, 
looking very sulky, but I could not help it ; 
and in about an hour and a half, up drove a 
fly, in which we went to Blakeham,having pre- 
viously begged Mrs. Eedfern and Betsy to 
pay due attention to all bolts and locks. 

Mr. Orme received us on our arrival in the 
^ town, but with the same cold, sullen air ; and 
escorted us to the police-court, where I felt 
excessively nervous, finding myself an object 
of such general attention ; though I told my 
story without hesitation, and was gratified to 
find that it excited a deep murmur of compas- 
sion. The man in custody was, however, a 
stranger ; and the two real culprits never were 
discovered. One of the magistrates, a quiet, 
elderly man, accompanied us afterwards to the 
hotel, and was very civil and attentive, much 
to the annoyance of Mr. Orme, who looked in 
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for a moment, with lowering brow ; and then, 
pleading an engagement near home, abruptly 
went away. 

Presently, the magistrate also left us ; and 
Miss Prince and I, having rested and refreshed 
ourselves, went out to some shops (for of 
course, after our long sojourn in the country, 
there were many little matters which we 
wanted), and finally we set out on our home- 
ward route. 

This time they had provided us with an 
open fly, — I suppose because the wind had 
risen, and it was raining fast ; but as it was 
now dark, we did not wish to incur further 
delay, and so took our places without remon- 
strance. 

How keenly the wind blew,as we proceeded I 
After being shut up in the ' Eetreat' so long, 
even an expedition to Blakeham seemed a 
toilsome journey; and as the sleety rain blew 
full in our faces, we wrapped our shawls more 
closely round us, and wished we had provided 
warmer clothing. 
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The flyman seemed a little puzzled as he 
neared our miserable residence, and stopped 
more than once to ask for orders ; but at 
length I saw the clump of fir-trees looming 
through the darkness, and hushing Miss 
Prince's murmurs to the best of my ability, I 
began to explain to the man where to turn 
across the green. 

Whiz ! went a poacher's gun, just in front 
of the horse's nose, and the flash and report 
made him start violently; then the man 
seemed puzzled, and got down, whilst I felt 
much inclined to get out also ; not feeling at 
all comfortable during our progression in the 
dark. Miss Prince did her best to render 
matters more confused, and we were very 
nearly over-turned into a ditch ; but at length, 
more by luck than management, we contrived 
to reach the gate of the * Ketreat.' The fly- 
man groped for the bell, and rung, but for 
some time no one came ; and I was alarmed 
to see that all was dark within, — no candles 
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lighted, no comfortable fire burning in the 
sitting-room as we had ordered. 

A louder peal, and out came slip-shod 
Betsy, who seemed half asleep, and had to 
run back for the key. The gate opened, we 
entered, and found blinds flapping, and win- 
dows open, whilst not a vestige of a light 
could be discovered. I felt my way into the 
sittiug-room, found matches, lighted a candle, 
paid and dismissed the flyman, and then 
turned fiercely round on Betsy, who replied 
stupidly that she did not know how it was ; 
Mrs. Kedfern had left her, and she had gone 
to sleep upon the kitchen rug ; she did not 
think we should have been home so soon, or 
else she would have had things ready, and so 
the fire had gone out, and she had not had 
time to light it again before we rang. 

Provoking ; but I was too cold to stay and 
scold her. I left that to Miss Prince, whilst 
I procured wood and coal, and presently pro- 
duced a cheerful fire, on which I placed the 
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kettle ; and so we forgot our troubles in a cup 
of tea ; but it was a chilling reception after 
our cold drive. 

Mr. Orme appeared no more that evening ; 
but in due time the policeman came (I did 
not forget to reward the village police for 
their exertions on this occasion), and protected 
by him we ventured to retire to rest early, 
and this fatigue caused me to sleep soundly. 

Whilst dressing in the morning, I sadly 
missed poor Nero, who had been wont to en- 
liven my toilette with his rough gambols and 
caresses ; and I hoped, — oh, how I hoped ! — 
that those who had destroyed him and my 
security at one fell blow, might speedily be 
taken, and punished as they deserved. 

But there were thoughts of a different na- 
ture to occupy my mind, and 1 began to 
wonder how we should pay all that was 
owing, and make our escape from the ' Ee- 
treat' in the course of a week. Our expenses 
there had been far greater than I could have 
wished ;— what with the high rent, carriers, 
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tte paying for our letters, not to mention our 
journey to Blakeham of the day before, and 
the necessity of giving something to the ruvsl 
police, — all small sums,doubtless ; but, taken 
collectively, they were calculated to make a 
large hole in a limited income like my own. 

My hundred and fifty pounds were supposed -j 
to cover all expenses, whilst Miss Prince kept 
her fifty pounds to herself, giving me her 
companionship gratis, it is true, instead of 
expecting a high salary, as formerly; but 
still, causing much additional expense. I did 
not choose to ask her for any help, though 
we were leaving the *' Retreat" in such a 
hurry chiefly because she dared not stay there 
any longer; and I now began to turn the 
matter seriously over in my mind. Little did 
I think, in my prosperous Carlton days, that I 
should ever be set fast for want of twenty or 
thirty pounds, but such was now the case ; 
and I saw no other means of relieving our 
difficulties than the sale of some trinkets, and 
even my watch and chain, if absolutely neces- 
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sary. 1 opened my dressing-case, and looked 
out certain rings, bracelets, and brooches, 
ttat had been presented to me in happier times ; 
resolving once more to invoke the assistance 
of Mr. Orme. Luckily, I had no false pride ; 
and therefore considered it less degrading to 
confess my troubles, and sell my private pro- 
perty to satisfy all claims, than to endeavour 
to put off the evil day, and thus leave the 
place in debt. Debt ! ever increasing, ever 
weighing like lead upon one's heart and con- 
science, and ever more difficult to be shaken 
off, I liked to feel free, and then I cared 
little how I lodged, or where I went ; nay, I 
should have been glad to earn an honest in- 
dependence, had the idea ever been fully 
placed before me ; but as yet I was so young 
and inexperienced that I scarce knew what was 
right and for the best. I only knew — thanks 
both to the precept and example of my uncle, 
Mn Kennedy, — that there was nothing more 
disgraceful than tp incur debts which I could 
not meet. 

VOL. II. K J 
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So, when Mr. Orme called in good time 
that morning, I had quite made up my 
mind, and had packed my jewels neatly in a 
little box ; sternly refusing to bestow upon 
them even one last regretful sigh. 

Mr. Orme had recovered his usual good- 
humour, and made many enquiries as to how 
I had fared since we last parted — and so forth ; 
which enquiries being answered to his satis- 
faction, he next asked whether he could do 
anything for me at Blakeham. 

"Yes," I answered; "if it will not be 
troubling you too far, I should be very glad if 
you would execute a small commission/' 

" Certainly. What is it ?*' was the answer ; 
but Miss Prince was present, and prevented 
me from speaking openly. I accordingly in- 
vited Mr. Orme to come to the greenhouse 
first, and admire my skill in bringing on the 
flowers; and he, guessing my motives, readily 
assented ; so in a short time I had told him 
what I wanted, and placed the packet in bia 
Itand. 
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" You will do the best you can for me?" I 
said. 

He expressed much concern that such a 
step was necessary, but replied that he would 
indeed. 

" Unless/' he added, '' you will borrow the 
sum you want from me. You see/' laughing, 
*' I have great confidence in your honour, Miss 
Brandreth. But, indeed, I should be glad to 
serve you in any way. How much would be 
required? Would ten pounds do?'' 

I was much touched by this unexpected 
offer of assistance, but of course was unwilling 
to accept it, unless as a last resource ; and 
accordingly answered, 

" Thant you ; no. You are very kind to 
mention it, and you must not think me un- 
grateful ; for that I am not ; but to borrow 
from you would be only incurring one debt 
to pay off another ; and circumstanced as I 
am, I cannot tell when it might be convenient 
to repay the money." 

" Oh, never mind that/' cried Mr. Orme >; 
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" I am not a rich man, certainly, but I could 
a£ford to lend sucli a small sum as that with- 
out being in a huny. You need not be afraid 
of my turning out a dun/' 

" Of that, I am certainly not afraid. You 
speak so warmly and disinterestedly ; — vnth 
such a lamentable want of caution," was my 
laughing answer; to which my friend re- 
sponded, 

"So you really think so? Disinterested I 
Shall I tell you how you might repay me, if 
you chose?' 

He fixed such a peculiarly earnest glance 
upon me whilst he was speaking, that I felt 
quite embarrassed, and was pulling the dead 
leaves from a geranium whilst searching for an 
answer, when Miss Prince joined us ; curious 
to learn what we were doing. 

"Florence, dear, you will take cold 
indeed. And I am not comfortable at being 
left alone.'* 

Mr. Orme made an impatient gesture, and 
was about to give utterance to a speech to 
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match ; but, forcing back the latter, he con- 
trived to say, in his usual manner, 

" Miss Brandreth tells me that you have 
arranged to leave the * Eetreat ' very soon ; — 
that is, if Mr. Maddox will consent to let you 
go. 

" Oh, he must, if we pay him his quarter's 
rent ; and stay here now, we cannot !" was 
the answer, '^ I would not live here longer, 
situated as we are, if he would pay me a hun- 
dred a year for so doing." 

" I wish he would put you to the test, for I 
shall sorely miss my pleasant neighbours. 
What will become of me when there are no 
longer two lone ladies to drop in upon some- 
times, and try to cheer ? — Do you remembe^' 
our first interview, Miss Brandreth ? I almost 
thought you meant to turn me out ; and yet I 
did not come till summoned." 

''Yes; I sent for you," exclaimed Miss 
Prince. 

I reddened, and answered. 
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" True. You must have thought me very 
rude and disagreeable." 

^' Disagreeable ? No ! I thought you charm- 
ing from the first." 

Again I reddened ; — I felt it painfully; — 
but this time from a different feeling, — a feel- 
ing that Mr. Orme, with the best intentions 
in the world, was apt to become too familiar 
when treated upon friendly terms. Yet how 
could I repel his attentions, and check his gal- 
lant speeches at a moment whsn he meant to 
be most kind ? Uncertain what to say, I n;ade 
no answer, and a dead silence followed his last 
remark. It was broken by his voice, as, with 
a momentary look of vexation, he drew out 
his watch, and said, 

*' Well, I must be off now ; and " 
(mysteriously), " be sure. Miss Brandreth, I 
will do my very best. Have you any com- 
mission for me. Miss Prince ? No ? What a 
wonder! But so much the better. I thought 
ladies always wanted something. It seems, 
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however, that I was mistaken, and that it is 
only the young ones who are so exacting." 

'^ Young ones!" echoed Miss Prince, in- 
dignantly. '' What do you mean by that. 
There are no old ones here." 

Mr. Orme caught my eye, and smiled as he 
replied, 

'' Oh, of course not. No one said there 
were. Ladies are never old, or plain, you 
know. Miss Brandreth, is it not a well-known 
fact?" 

With these words, he went in quest of his 
horse, for he was riding to-day, whilst Miss 
Prince looked angrily after him; exclaim- 

ingi 

''Well, 1 think his manners are too for- 
ward for good-breeding ; and I never liked 
him less than now. Florence, dear, take care 
you do not give Mr. Orme undue encourage- 
ment, or talk to him too much. I think, — 
unless your intentions are serious, that you 
should avoid all tSte-^-tetes." 

It was now my turn to feel annoyed, and I 
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answered that I did not understand her mean* 
ing; upon which Miss Prince affected to 
apologise for being too plain-spoken, but the 
words " would slip out," and there was now 
no one else to advise me in such matters. It 
was very natural that I should wish to estab- 
lish myself, — if I could get over former recol- 
lections, — ^and perhaps I had no chance of 
doing better now ; so that, on the whole, I 
might after all know my own wishes best, and 
she was sorry that she had seemed to inter- 
fere. Her anxiety for me had induced her to 
say so much, but I must pardon her, for, in- 
deed, she only desired to promote my happi* 
ness, and wished me well. 

My cheek burned and my eyes flashed at 
her insolence, — for such I considered it ; and, 
indeed, her looks were far less expressive of 
real interest than of spite ; and I told her in my 
haughtiest manner that for the future I should 
be much obliged by her keeping her opinions 
to herself. 

'^ I flatter myself that I am quite competent 
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to manage my own aflfairs/' I said, in con- 
clusion ; " and perhaps you might be surprised 
if I told you why I wished to speak to Mr. 
Or me alone?" 

Miss Prince appeared subdued by my ve- 
hemence, and muttered a humble apology, 
still spiced, however, by a touch of malice ; 
and then, her curiosity getting the upper 
hand, she politely hinted that she should like 
to know what I had to say to the young 
doctor. So I told her, hoping that she would 
take her own short-comings with regard to 
helping to pay any portion of our joint ex- 
penses much to heart ; and I was gratified, 
for she did look thoroughly uneasy ; lamented 
that I should try to sell my trinkets, thought 
that was not the best plan, asked what Mr. 
Orme thought, wondered whether there was 
no one able and willing to lend "us" a little 
money, — mentioned Mr. Robertson ; and 
finally, with much hesitation, ofiered herself 
to lend me five pounds for the present ! It 
was very inconvenient, of course, but still 
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^he would do anything to save me trouble ; 
and she ended her professions with a laving 
kiss — an attention with which I could have 
dispensed. 

However, there was nothing for it, but to 
accept her generous offer, and hope that Mr. 
Orme would bring me at least ten pounds 
from Blakeham ; and with thoughts and ar- 
rangements of this nature, and with the duty 
of planting a few flowers on Nero's grave, my 
time was fully occupied till his return. He 
came back with a well-satisfied smile, which 
augured well, and making an excuse to lead 
me out into the garden — the excuse of visiting 
poor Nero's resting-place — he began eagerly 
to tell me all that he had done. 

*' Well, Miss Brandreth, I am sure you 
ought to be obliged to me, for [ think I have 
managed wonderfully ; and," with a laugh, 
" I have done more for you than I would for 
any one else ; for you must remember that I 
am tolerably well-known in these parts. I 
daresay ]\Ioore was surprised to see me in his 
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shop on such an errand, and &ncied I had 
been helping to commit a burglary, or some- 
thing of the kind.'' 

*' Oh, I am sorry you should have had to do 
anything disagreeable for me/' I began ; but 
he ran on without allowing me to finish. 

'' However, I made the best bargain I could. 
I did not know till then that any one in 
Blakeham possessed so much ready money ; 
but, with great difficulty, I got Moore to give 
•me twelve pounds for your trinkets. That 
was not so bad?'' 

And Mr. Orme paused for me to commend 
him ; at the same time placing the money in 
my hand. Of course I thanked him warmly, 
for I felt really much obliged ; though I felt 
bound to repeat, 

" But all the same, I feel half sorry that I 
troubled you ; that you were subjected to any 
annoyance on my account." 

'' Oh, nonsense I Do not mention it. I was 
merely joking, of course; for I am only too 
happy to do anything foryou. Do you know, 
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though I felt sure that you would not stay 
out your time at the ' Ketreat/ after your 
late alarm, I was quite taken aback when I 
learned that you intended going in a week. 
It seems so dreadfully soon — ^no time for any- 
thing ; and I had half a mind to delay your 
departure by not executing your commission, 
for then I should have made sure of enjoying 
your society a little longer/' 

I laughed, rather uneasily, for again the 
doctor's manner was embarrassing ; and would 
have been, under other circumstances, almost 
repellent to me — but now, how could I prove 
myself so ungrateful as to seem cold and 
proud ? 

♦ *' I appreciate your kindness all the more, 
now that I know what an effort it cost,'' was 
my reply. " And, for the rest, I shall be 
most thankful to escape. But for Miss 
Prince, however, who vows she dare not stay 
here any longer — I might not have been so 
cowardly as to run away. I own I am glad 
enough of the excuse, but unless she had said 
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SO much, I do not suppose I should have 
written to Mr. Maddox." 

" Well, I presume when you go it will be 
without the slightest shadow of regret." 

" No ; it is impossible to live long in any 
place— even a dungeon, I should imagine — 
without finding that there was something to 
cling to at the last ; something animate, or in- 
animate, which had wound itself around one's 
heart. One might hate the place and its as- 
sociations ; and yet, when leaving, feel that 
there was something to regret/' 

*' And what," asked the doctor, with much 

interest, ''shall you regret in leaving the 
' Eetreat ?' 

^' The beech-woods ; and the greenhouse, 
with its magnificent Arum lilies and camelias, 
and the other flowers on which I have bestowed 
such thought and pains. I have toiled hard 
to bring them to perfection; and now, just 
when they are beginning to repay me for my 
trouble, I must go away and leave them 
all.'' 
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Mr. Orme's countenance fell, and he asked, 
very urgently, 

" And is that all T I hesitated, and he con- 
tinued ; " Only the trees and flowers I Then 
you leave all deeper regrets to me ?" Still I 
was silent. " You can grieve for your un- 
lucky dog," he added; "but — ^but, Miss 
Brandreth, shall you not cast one thought 
upon — any human being whom you leave ?" 

Feeling bound to say something, " I shall 
miss your kind attentions," I replied. 

''Miss them I How much, I wonder? 
Well, I have done my best to help you, and 
might hope, perhaps, for some return. When 
you spoke this morning of my disinterested- 
ness, I meant to have told you how you might 
pay me, if you chose — I was prevented; 
but — shall I tell you now ?" 

Growing more and more uneasy, I began to 
have a foreboding of what would follow, and 
would have given anything to make my es- 
cape. But since that was not possible, I 
could only stand still find listen, trembling 
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for the end of this unwelcome scene. Mr. 
Orme went on, with ever increasing excite* 
ment. 

" Miss Brandrethjit is useless to pretend to be 
blind, for you must have understood the truth. 
Tell me that you do not mean to leave this 
neighbourhood for ever ; — that I may hope. I 
have not much to oflfer, it is true, but I will 
do my best to take care of you, and make you 
a good husband. You are poor and friend- 
less, and I can give you a safe home. Of my 
feelings it is useless to say much, for you 
can guess — what attraction always drew me 
to the ^Retreat.' '' 

Though Mr. Orme's manner had led me to 
expect this climax, each word seemed to fall 
upon me like a sudden blow; and I almost 
writhed, whilst ray face was in a flame. 
What could I say ? Ob, how could I help 
wounding his feelings; — giving the most des- 
perate offence ? It was necessary to speak, 
and I stammered out something — what, I can- 
not now remember, #bout this being totally 
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unlooked for, about my being uoprepared, 
and that I trusted he would not think 
the worse of me, if I ventured to decline the 
oflPered honour. Once I should have spoken 
haughtily enough; but now I had grown 
more humble — and though, when I thought of 
Percival Staunton, I could not help feeling 
secretly disgusted by the attentions of one so 
far beneath him in birth, intellect, position, — 
everything, — I still felt sensible of Mr. 
Orme's late kindness, and felt, too, that he de- 
served a gentle answer. He saw no ' great 
gulf between us, and why should I? Ap- 
parently, we were now placed upon an equal 
footing ; or, if any one had an advantage over 
the other, it was he. I was an unprotected 
female — a mere nobody; and, doubtless, many 
of my acquaintances, including Miss Prince, 
would have thought that the chance of be- 
coming Mrs. Orme was one which I was 
worse than foolish to despise. 

I thought very differently, however ; and 
felt as if the humiliations attendant upon my 
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uncertain position increased ever more and 
more. It was not that Mr. Orme was poor, 
or insignificant in station, or that I was am-? 
bitious, and had any wild hopes left ; but that 
he belonged to an entirely different class 
— insomuch that his manners, tastes, and 
ideas, were at constant variance with my own. 
What he proposed was impossible to me, and 
gently as I tried to speak, he saw this in- 
stantly, and took offence. His face flushed, 
and he answered in the angry tones, prompted 
by wounded amour propre : 

" Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Braudreth, 
for presuming. Can you overlook the 
liberty? But no ; I may answer that question 
for myself ; — ^you despise me ; you look down 
upon me, and therefore my offence is not to be 
forgiven. Had your manner been different, I 
might have been upon my guard ; but — this 
was your own doing ; and you do not think 
that I should have taken so much interest in 
you had I not hoped for some return.'' 

He spoke vehemently, — ^incoherently, whilst 
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I stood trembling with excitement ; but his 
manner was not calculated to make me re-, 
lent. I felt that 1 might have been foolish, 
though how I could scarcely tell. I felt 
sorry for him, and I suppose I ought to have 
felt a little flattered by his preference ; but I 
could not ; — gratitude, and all other pleasure- 
able feelings being swallowed up in a kind 
of terror — a nightmare sensation, such as 
I might have experienced had Percival him- 
self been a witness of this scene. But, at 
length, my powers of endurance gave way, 
and covering my face with my hands, I 
burst into a violent fit of tears — an exhibition 
which I felt heartily ashamed of at the time ; 
but, as it turned out, was the best thing that 
could have happened for us both. Mr. Orine 
was instantly softened, and spoke more 
kindly, whilst I sobbed out, 

" Despise you ! Look down upon you I 
No, it is not that. If you could but see my 
heart, you would know better. Things have 
happened which will leave a life-long im- 
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pression, and prevent my ever thinking — ^^ 
But here I broke off, and said, passionately, 
*' Oh, if you but knew what I had suffered, 
you would spare me further pain." 

Poor Mr. Orme looked quite humbled and 
confused, and only ejaculated, in a half 
whisper, 

'^ A prior attachment, which can never be 
forgotten?" 

I assented. 

'' But — " he began, only to be interrupted 
by my saying, 

'* If you wish me well, you will say no 
more about this, — never mention it again. I 
trust to your honour never to allude to it in 
any way. The secret was forced from me, 
;and I trust not quite in vain. Let me feel 
that I have not lost a friend." 

I looked up eutreatingly as I spoke, and 
saw, by his countenance, that an inward 
struggle was taking place — between selfish 
passion and wounded amour propre^ on the 
one hand, and manliness and generosity, upon 
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the other. The strife did not last long ; and, 
to his honour be it said, the nobler feelings 
gained the victory. He took my proffered 
hand, and wrung it hard. 
. ** Miss Brandreth, it is difficult to give up 
all hope ; but I wish, as I have always done, 
that I could serve you in any way. If, in 
the heat of the moment, I said anything cal- 
culated to give offence, you will think no 
more about it, I am sure. And — you must 
promise that you will not quite forget me 
after you are gone." 

Thus, our peace was sealed, and I secured 
a friend. All honour to the man of any 
class, who can thus overcome the resentful 
feelings which too often spring from dis- 
appointed hopes, and bid kindness crush out 
pique. I have described Mr. Orme, from the 
first, as he appeared to me ; but I must now 
add, that whatever the faults and failings of 
our natui'e, deficiencies of education, or 
drawbacks of position, I firmly believe that 
there is a well of pure feeling in most human 
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hearts, the waters of which, when released, 
exert a holy, healing influence. Woe to him 
or her who drives them back again, whether 
they exist in his own or in his neighbour's 
breast, for what after-influence can fertilise 
the bumt-up soil ! 

To descend oilce more to common language, 
I rejoiced then, and still rejoice, that I gained 
a friend, instead of creating an ill-wisher, as 
I might have done in prouder and more pros- 
perous days. We gain, or ought to gain, ex- 
perience every year; and I now think far 
more highly of Mr. Orme than I do of Mr. 
Robertson, though the latter would never 
have dreamed of meeting the village doctor 
upon equal terms, and would even have 
thought it a great condescension to consult 
him about any trifling ailment. But I speak 
of people as I find them, and it seems to me 
that kind, gentlemanly feelings make the 
gentleman; therefore, I give the highest 
praise to Mr. Orme, who had done all he 
undertook to do, and never fitiled us at our 
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need ; — ^nay, who now felt for and would still 
have helped me ; though, as he said, in the 
heat of the moment, his feelings and kind 
actions were never destined to meet with the 
return he wished. His manner might some- 
times annoy me ; hut the warm heart made 
amends for much, and I hope that I may 
never prove ungrateful. What more I said 
to him is of no great consequence. I satis- 
fied him that I looked upon him as a friend, 
and wished him well; and tlien he took leave 
of me, and I returned thoughtfully into the 
house. 
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CHAPTER X. 



FAREWELL TO THE ' RETREAT,' AND ARRIVAL 



AT MRS. LOXLEY's. 



More and more anxious was I becoming to 
escape from the * Retreat* and Mr, Orme, for 
it would be painful and embarrassing to meet 
the latter now. I suppose the general opinion 
would have been, that I should have shown 
more wisdom, by trying to get ^ settled ' upon 
any terms ; but my opinion was, and is still, 
that rather than marry, except from tha 
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highest motives, it would be better to drag 
on the most forlorn existence — ^alone. 

Mr. Orme called again, in a day or two, to 
see if he could do anything to help us ; but 
he stayed only a very short time ; and the 
few words we interchanged appeared con- 
strained, as if we were bent on making con- 
versation. 

Mrs. Loxley, who was a widow, with a 
large jointure, wrote, in an amiably patroni- 
sing manner, to say that she should be happy 
to see us for a week or two, and named the 
day on which we were to go to Lanceville. 
She assured us, moreover, that, since we 
wanted to look out for a residence, the whole 
mornings would be at our disposal, and that 
she hoped we should meet with something 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Maddox gave us permission to leave 
at the time we wished, upon condition that 
we paid something over the quarterns rent, to 
make amends for so short a notice ; and, to 
teve troublei I agreed to this. So far, so 
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good. I began to pack up ; and arranged 
that Betsy was to go with ns as far as Lon- 
don, whence (as we did not value her ser- 
vices) she could be dismissed in safety to the 
place from whence she came; and, in due 
time, the day arrived. A person sent by 
Mr. Maddox received the rent, looked over 
the inventory, and duly charged for damages ; 
— ^the damages consisting chiefly of broken 
cups and glasses, thrown down by Betsy or 
poor Nero ; — and then we got into our fly, 
bidding adieu to the deep woods and brighten-^ 
ing greenhouse, — to the lonely cottage and 
the savage neighbourhood, — and the grave of 
my poor dog. It may sound morbid ; but I 
felt that most of all, and stood by that 
mound, in the garden, for a quarter of an 
hour or more, upon the morning of our de- 
parture; one thought leading to another, 
until I was lost in a maze of painful retros- 
pection. 

Once off, however, my thoughts returned 
to the future; and, despite Miss Prince's 
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chatter, I fonnd enough serious matter to 
occupy my mmd until we arrived at the 
Blakeham station, where we were assisted 
to alight by Mr. Orme, who stood there 
watching for us, and looking most disconso- 
late. I pitied him, but could do no more ; 
and, fortunately, the hurry and excitement of 
taking tickets, seeing after our boxes, and so 
forth, obviated the necessity of saying much. 
Yet he bade me take care of my health, and 
said that I was looking very ill; and he 
asked me again to think of him occasionally. 
Then he wrung my hand hard, after placing 
me in the railway carriage — lingered wist- 
fully upon the step till the train started, and 
gazed after us (or rather me) till we were out 
of sight. This I learned from Miss Prince, 
who looked out from curiosity, and saw him 
standing on the platform; upon which she 
waved her handkerchief in token of fare- 
well — an attention with which I have no 
doubt he was extremely gratified. 

I was far from well, for the exertions of the 
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last few months, followed by the excitement 
of the first week or two of our sojourn at 
the 'Ketreat/ had told upon my weakened 
frame, and I could ill bear the fatigues of 
the journey. We left the cottage between 
eleven and twelve, arrived in town about 
two hours and a half afterwards, and crossed 
over to the other station, whence we were to 
proceed to Lanceville, having previously 
started Betsy on her homeward route. Then 
came a long wait, and then on again; then a 
short drive from the station to Mrs. Loxley's 
— Victoria Crescent, — where we arrived 
about seven, having left the bulk of our lug- 
gage to remain till sent for at the Blakeham 
station ; and then we descended, heartily 
tired ; at least. Miss Prince said she was, and 
I can answer for myself. 

Victoria Crescent, handsome in reality, 
looked doubly large and handsome after the 
''Retreat," with its low-ceiled rooms and 
narrow passage ; and I drew a deep breath as 
I stood beneath the portico of number five. 

L 2 
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A portly butler admitted us, and a few paces 
behind stood tbe lady of tbe house, all em- 
pressement, to receive her guests ; her welcooae 
being so much warmer than I had expected, 
that it really quite revived me for the mo- 
ment. 

She was a tall, stout, showy old lady ; but 
her dress was subdued by the fact of her 
being in half mourning at that time ; and so 
was her manner, for Lanceville was empty, 
— it being the dead season of the year there, — 
and she accordingly felt rather dull ; so 
that she hailed the arrival of anyone with 
much delight. She embraced me, shook 
hands rather condescendingly with Miss 
Piince, and then ushered us upstairs to our 
rooms ; bidding us make haste, for tea was 
waiting. 

" I thought you would prefer tea after your 
journey, so I dined early," she observed. 
" But I have ordered each of you a mutton- 
chop." 

We thanked her, made all due haste with 
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our toilette^ and then went down, to find her 
seated in the dining-room behind a steaming 
urn. The room was large and well-propor- 
tioned, and looked out into a little garden ; 
and our rooms above were pleasant, but had 
not much view — roof after roof, villa after 
villa, terrace after terrace, meeting the eye in 
all directions, and shutting out all but a very 
narrow strip of distant sea ; insomuch that, 
spacious as the house was, I felt disappointed, 
I was conscious of sad deficiencies on the 
score of dress ; not having been able to get 
anything new, or secure the services of a 
dress-maker at the ^^Ketreat;" nay, by 
living some months in such a savage place, I 
had lost all knowledge of the fashions of the 
day, and felt convinced that I looked very 
queer and shabby in my well-worn black 
attire ; especially when I saw Mrs. Loxley, 
who considered herself a great authority in 
such matters, scrutinising me earnestly fi'om 
head to foot. Her eyes dwelt longest on my 
sleeves, — the old-fashioned cut of that part 
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of a lady's garments telling tales sooner than 
any other, — and then she complacently looked 
down upon, and smoothed her own, which 
were quite according to the prevailing mode. 
Mrs. Loxley had been an acquaintance,— 
not an intimate friend, — of my family for some 
years past ; and had been always considered 
an overbearing, patronising, but good-natured 
sort of woman, with a dash of vulgarity (as 
I think all overbearing, patronising people 
have) in her composition. In by gone days 
she had often pressed me to visit her at 
Lanceville, but I had never had an oppor- 
tunity, or indeed, felt particularly desirous of 
doing so ; and now I do not think I should 
have troubled her, if I had had any alterna- 
tive. However, she received us in a more 
friendly manner than I had expected ; and 
even now did not begin an attack upon my 
dress at once, — which was a proof of won- 
derful amiability and forbearance on her part. 
She merely looked me well over ; and as we 
seated ourselves at the tea-table, observed, 
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"Have you not been well lately? You 
look thin in the face, and your nose is pinched. 
It looks bad to see anyone with such a drawn 
expression," 

I replied that I had been much out of 
health for some time past, and that recent 
alarms and excitement had not done me any 
good. 

" Ch, of course not/' wiis the answer. 
''But, my dear, how came you to fix upon 
that horrible ' Eetreat ?' From your account, 
it must have been a dreadful place." 

" A dreadful place, indeed I" exclaimed 
Miss Prince. " One was never safe there for 
a moment." 

Mrs. Loxley stared, but made no reply; 
and again addressed herself to me; upon 
which poor Miss Prince grew very red and 
nervous. 

'' Eh, how was it ? How came you to go 
to such a place?" 

" It was a stupid trick, certainly," I said, 
*' but at the time I scarce knew where to go, 
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or what to do ; and then an old friend of our 
family promised to look out — *' 

'* An old friend?'' interrupted Mrs. Loxley. 
"What old friend? Pray who could lead 
you such a wild-goose chase as that?*' 

Before I could answer, Miss Prince had 
uttered the name of Mr. Eobertson, or perhaps 
I might have evaded the question ; but it was 
too late now, 

" Mr. Eobertson ! Oh ! And how did you 
get hold of him, I wonder ?'* 

" I am sure I scarcely know ; but since he 
knew my family and all our affairs so well, I 
had every reason to expect that he would do 
his best." 

" And not play you such a trick as that I 
Well, I wonder at your following his ad- 
vice. 

^^Why?'' 

"Why? My dear Florence, you must 
know that man's character by this time as 
well as I do ; and that he is not quite the 
right sort of counsellor for a young lady like 
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yourself. I'll tell you what I have heard 
about him lately." 

And accordingly, Mrs. Loxley, who ap- 
peared to keep a number of detectives, in the 
form of acquaintances, in every county, so as 
to have a good idea (allowing for occasional 
distortions of facts) of what everyone whom 
she had ever known was doing, in all parts of 
England, at once burst forth into a string of 
scandalous anecdotes, which made my face 
burn; whilst she kept looking at me sharply, 
to see if I was cheating her by feigning 
ignorance. 

" Eh I Did you never hear that till now ?" 
she kept enquiring. ' ' It is a fact, I assure 
you, for I heard it from the best authority. 
He is a regular scapegrace, and you ought 
never to have had anything to do with him. 
In Lanceville, it would be considered any- 
thing but comme ilfauty 

" Well, it is past now," I answered, rather 
peevishly, for my head ached badly, and I 
was growing tired of this discussion. ''It 
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was his doing that we went to the ^ Retreat/ 
but as we were the only ^mflferers, it does not 
matter to anybody else/' 

**No, perhaps not; but it was not the 
thing. Such a placet And such a man to 
send you there I Did he ever visit you at this 
* Retreat T '' 

" Never ; I think he went abroad immedi- 
ately.'' 

" Ah, yes ; so he did ; and you know the 
reason ?' cried Mrs. Loxlcy, flying off on a 
new scent. 

"You have just hinted at it/' was my 
answer; and then I wearily rested my head 
upon my hand. 

Mrs. Loxley eyed me fixedly for a moment 
and then enquired, 

" What is the matter ? Does your head 
ache? You are not feeling ill, I hope?" 

" I am only tired with my long journey." 

" Oh, I am sorry. Have some more tea, 
and another mutton chop," the last refresh- 
ment being proflfered in a fainter tone, for 
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Mrs. Loxley, though bent on hospitality just 
now, was very economical withal ; nine 
hundred a year scarcely sufl&cing (according 
to h*erself) for her own immediate wants. 
However, I declined, and she was better 
satisfied. ^' You are very fragile, I think," 
she added; and then turning to Miss Prince, 
" Come," she said, '' let me give you another 
cup of tea. There is plenty left. And you 
may as well eat that piece of bread-and-butter 
for no one else seems to want it, and it's a 
pity to leave it for the servants." 

Miss Prince laughed nervously and rubbed 
her hands, as if she did not quite like her 
hostess's tone ; but having accustomed herself 
to cringe to those whose circumstances were 
superior to her own, she pocketed the affront, 
and ate the bread and butter. I felt annoyed 
for her, and already wished that I had not 
begged the shelter of Mrs. Loxley's roof; as, 
the first impulse of politeness over, she seemed 
likely to prove more overbearing than in 
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former days. The last-named lady continued, 
still addressing Miss Prince, 

'' Well, what did you get to eat there ? I 
don't suppose you lived over well in that Out- 
landish place." 

" No, indeed, ma'am ; we were often badly 
ofF enough; — reduced to live on eggs, and 
such light food.'* 

"Eggs? Oh, you could get eggs? — and 
very good things too. I don't pity you, if 
that was the case. What did you pay for 
eggs out there ? They ought to have been 
tolerably cheap." 

"Eh," said Miss Prince, " what were they, 
Florence, dear?" 

"What! Don't you know? It is time you 
learned something of such matters," cried our 
hostess, in her loudest tones. 

Miss Prince looked confused, but I re- 
plied, 

"No; I was the housekeeper; and they 
were a shilling a score after Christmas." 
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"Oh, that's cheap enough. If I had known 
before hand, I think I should have commis- 
sioned you to bring me a basket full with 
you when you came ; but it's too late now. 
What do you think eggs cost me here?" 

" Two-pence a piece, perhaps." 

*' They did a short time ago, but now they 
have grown more plentiful I pay three-half- 
pence each ; and one can't eat them with com- 
fort at such a price as that. You are not think- 
ing of settling at Lance ville ? It would never 
do for you under present circumstances. It 
may suit me very well in some respects, but I 
can do as I like, whilst with you the case is 
different, and you must cut your coat accord- 
ing to your cloth. House-rent is dear, and 
meat and poultry are dear, and so are fish and 
vegetables, — everything in fact. One pays 
for the very air one breathes, and I should 
advise you to go and see what you can do at 
Fairwater, for I should think there you might 
live far more cheaply. It is about ten miles 
oflF — a small, quiet place, where you might 
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get on famously. You can't possibly get on 
here, for no one will take any notice of you 
if you cannot entertain. It is no use expect- 
ing to be asked out into society, for people 
will not do it unless you can ask them back 
again ; and in your position that is of course 
quite out of the question. But at Fairwater 
they will lend you books, and ask you to tea 
occasionally, and you will put on your calash 
and go, and all that sort of thing. I should 
not like it, for T want something more lively ; 
but that is quite a different matter." 

^' Whether I stay here or go to Fairwater,'* 
I answered, " I do not want people to patron- 
ise, or ask me out. But all the same, if it 
really is as you say, I think the inhabitants of 
Lanceville must be a very inhospitable set." 

Mrs. Loxley fired up at this, and answered 
rather fiercely, 

'' Not at all. In a place of this kind one 
is accustomed to give visit for visit, and party 
for party, and quite right, too. How else 
would society go on ?" 
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"I have never thouglit of that; but our 
country fashions are more hospitable, for there 
we invite people for the sake of their com- 
pany, and not merely in hope of a return." 

So I spoke, somewhat warmly, for I felt not 
a little disgusted with Mrs. Loxley's selfish 
theories, and the complacent manner in which 
she propounded them. Miss Prince glanced 
at me in a warning way, and our good hostess 
looked exceedingly indignant. 

" Ah, it is all very well !" replied the latter. 
*' You can do what you like in the country, 
but it would not answer here. One cannot 
entertain every one for nothing ; and so, if 
any of my neighbours omit to ask me back 
again, I never dream of inviting them a second 
time.*' 

And she nodded her head-dress, in which 
waved two little black feathers, defiantly at 
me. I accepted the challenge, and was begin- 
ning, 

" Tlien you do not—'' 
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When Miss Prince, who was working herself 
gradually into a fever of apprehension, 
hastened to turn the conversation into a safer 
channel by praising that very head-dress with 
the dictatorial plumes. Wise woman; for 
the manoeuvre succeeded, and Mrs. Loxley 
gradually smoothed her ruffled brow, began 
to tell the history of the cap, its price, where 
it came from, and the circumstances under 
which it was bought ; and then, turning to 
me, she said triumphantly, 

'' The sleeves of that dress are quite out of 
date. Did you not know it ? Everyone is 
wearing wide sleeves now ; so why don't you 
have yours altered according to the present 
fashion :'' 

I laughed, and answered, 

" Oh, they do well enougjrtto.r me. This ia 
an old dress — '' 

" So I see/' 

'^ And I have not had time lately to think 
about such matters." " . 
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'^ But it is not so much trouble to have 
things made as they are worn, and it makes 
every difference in one's appearance.'' 

'' You would have found many difficulties 
in the way of getting things modernised, if 
you had been living at the ' Retreat.'" 

" Ah, true, 1 had forgotten ; and I suppose 
you did not require much dress there. Any- 
thing would do for your tumble-down old 
cottage? Hey?" 

'' Oh, anything ; but now that we have re^ 
turned to civilisation, we intend to reform our 
dress in various ways; — get new bonnets, and 
all that sort of thing." 

'' I should think it would be very necessary, 
for there is not much shape left in that which 
you wore to-day. I would not be seen in 
such a dowdy head-piece. But what kind of 
bonnets do you intend to buy ? I never get 
mine at Lanceville, or everyone would copy 
me, and 1 hate to be dressed in a livery with 
all the town ; but the shops here are good 
enough for you. What kind is it to be ?" 
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" Oh, I scarcely know at present. I must 
look about me first ; but I think a neat straw, 
or something of the kind." 

"Well," returned Mrs. Loxley, rather 
scornfully, " I should think you may easily get 
that." 

'' And I think something made up ; — some- 
thing light and pretty," said Miss Prince. 

'^Oh, well, I daresay you will have no 
difficulty in suiting yourselves. The shops 
here are certainly superior to your country 
onlBs." 

''Oh, certainly," returned the flattering 
echo. 

I said nothing, but smiled to myself; so 
to revenge herself upon me, Mr.s Loxley seized 
my sleeve, and asked, 

'' What is this material ? It seems rather 
poor and thin ; and it is a great mistake to 
buy cheap things, for they nev.er look well, 
and cost more than good ones in the end." 

" This dress has been a good one in its 
time," I answered, laughing; "and was by 
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no means clieap ; but it has seen much service, 
which may account for it being rather thin.'' 

Mrs. Loxley looked exceedingly disgusted, 
and enquired, 

''Will it wash r 

And then, without waiting for an answer, 
she began to fingei her own thick silk, and 

say, 

*' Now this has been a good one, if you 
like. Take hold of it. Yes, feel at it, Miss 
Prince. There is some consistency and wear 
in this. Don't you think it is a good one?'* 

'' A beautiful silk. A very rich one,indeed," 
exclaimed Miss Prince. 

" Well, I bought it at Marshall and Snel- 
grove's, and it cost me fifteen guineas — -just 
for ordinary wear. It is false economy to 
buy a poor silk, for they look so shabby, and 
there is no wear in them. They fray at once. 
So don't you go running after bargains." 

" I have no intention of doing so. I mean 
to buy good and useful dresses of their kind, 
and quite agree with you, Mrs. Loxley, that 
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when people can afford it, it is false economy 
to buy poor things. But, unfortunately, all 
people are not so well off as you are — myself, 
for instance. So, as you remarked just now, 
I must cut my coat according to my cloth.'' 

Mrs. Loxley tossed her head, and answered, 

" Hum ! Miss Prince, will you ring the 
bell?'' 

Miss Prince obeyed, and enter the old 
butler to remove the tea-tray, which he did 
with shaky hands; his red face and portly 
figure testifying to much good living, and 
perhaps to something more. 

" Here, take away," cried Mrs. Loxley, 
'' and, Thompson, tell Rose I want her." 

"Yes, ma'am," returned Thompson, in a 
fawning tone, and exit with the tray. 

" I was telling you about my bonnet," con- 
tinued Mrs. Loxley, '' or, at all events, I 
meant to do. She shall bring it down, and 
I think you will agree with me that it is not 
quite such a one as everybody wears." 

Enter Eose, who, after receiving various 
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directions, disappears, and presently makes 
her entrance again with three or four bonnets 
of divers shapes and colours — black and 
scarlet, yellow, lilac, and grey, with enormous 
sprays of black and white flowers — the last- 
named being supposed to represent half- 
mourning. Rose is a delicate-looking young 
woman, and seems afraid of her dictatorial 
mistress, standing timidly in the back-ground 
while the bonnets are displayed, and answer- 
ing most deferentially when spoken to. Miss 
Prince starts up, and admires everything most 
enthusiastically. I look on in silence till 
appealed to, and then express my opinion 
with some reserve, for, in truth, I ani already 
growing weary of my hostess. 

"Will she never allow me a moment's 
rest?" I asked myself, almost in despair ; for 
my head ached terribly, and I would have 
given much to lie down and be quiet for an 
hour or two. But quiet was out of the ques- 
tion here. Mrs. Loxley, when not entertain- 
ing, usually sat in the dining-room all day, 
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though she had a handsome drawing-room 
ahove, and a good, airy sitting-room below j 
and as there was no sofa, and she occupied 
the only easy chair, I had to sit upon a stiff 
one till I felt tired out. And, meantime, her 
tongue ran on incessantly, until I became 
giddy from the very sound, 

Eose being dismissed, and the great bonnet 
question worn threadbare, Mrs. Loxley ex- 
claimed, apropos to nothing, as it seemed, 

''She appears consumptive, I don't half 
like her looks. Do you ? 

'' Whose ?" I inquired ; and then, by a 
sudden effort of mind, " Oh, Rose's. No, she 
does not look particularly strong." 

" Strong ! She's a mere reed ; not suited 
in any way to the situation. There she goes 
-—crawl—crawl, so slowly up and down the 
stairs, and panting, till she cannot speak, when 
she arrives at the top. NowJ I want a per- 
son of some energy; not a poor spiritless 
thing like that. She has faintings, too, they 
tell me, and I don't half like it ; so I shall 
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get rid of her as soon as possible. No sickly 
creatures have any business here, for I cannot 
bear them about me." 

" Poor thing ! " was all I said ; but I in- 
wardly pitied the unfortunate girl, who, out 
of health and spirits, was compelled by 
circumstances to go out to service, and was 
thus consigned to the tender mercies of Mrs. 
Loxley, who exacted much work, and had no 
compassion to bestow. Eose was worried 
and frightened, and made to run up and down, 
until she grew worse and worse; she met 
with no sympathy or attention, and when 
unfit for further exertion, would be packed off 
to shift for herself as she could. Such is the 
way of the world — for I fear such selfish cha- 
racters as Mrs. Loxley' s are not uncommon. 
Would that it were otherwise ; for then the 
interests of a household would be more united, 
and the bond of union between employers and 
employed more firm. As it is, convenience 
is the only rule observed on either side ; and 
tbe mistress too often oppresses or neglects. 
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whilst the servant deceives, and indemnifies 
herself, upon the sly, for the constraint she 
labours under in her lady's presence — thus 
at the same time flattering and cheating. But 
it might be very different ! 

To return, however, to Mrs. Loxley. 

"Poor thing! Why poor thing?" she 
asked. " She has every indulgence here ; 
plenty to eat and drink, and — '' Here she 
paused, and then exclaimed again, " I do not 
like her looks. 141 speak to Thompson on 
the subject." 

And accordingly, slie rang the bell. 
Thompson obeyed the summons. 

" Trim the lamp," said Mrs. Loxley. 
" What's the matter with it?" 

" Nothing, ma'am," was the reply. 

" But there is, for it burns dim ; Miss 

m 

Brandreth observed it, too." (This was the 
first mention of the subject.) Then, while 
the man was attending to it, she continued, 

" How does Kose appear this evening ?" 

" Much as usual, ma'am." 
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"No better?" 

" No, I can't say that she does.*' 

" Why, how does she seem?" 

** So weakly like, ma'am, and so faint at 
times ; and then she gets quite hysterical." 

" What does she think about herself ? 
Does she seem at all out of spirits?" 

" Yes, ma'am ; she often seems low, and 
then it's of no use trying to cheer her, for she 
does not seem as if she could keep up." 

" Ah, poor thing, poor thing. It's con- 
sumption, I believe. She looks it, and I don't 
think she will last much longer. Has she 
any cough ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, a sort of hacking cough ; 
and she appears as if it gave her pain." 

'^ Ah!" And Mrs. Loxley shook her head. 
'^ She is not at all fit for such a place as this." 

" No, ma'am ; I should say she wanted 
rest." 

"But how can she have it here? I want 

• • 

my maid to wait on me, and not to sit still 
and complain." 

VOL. II. M 
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^' Certamly/' said Thompson, sliifting round, 
^^If Bose cotdd only exert herself more, it 
might be all the better for her in the end. I 
often say to her, ^ Now, can't you seem a bit 
more lively, when you go to wait on missis?' '^ 

"Well, and then r 

" She only shakes her head, and says she 
cannot." 

^^ Ah, it is most unfortunate. I think the 
lamp will do now, Thompson. If you screw 
it round, you only make it worse." 

" Very well, ma'am. It bums better now, 
I think." 

Thus, with a final screw round of the lamp, 
which well nigh plunged us into utter dark- 
ness, the obsequious butler retired down stairs 
again. 

" I shall not keep her any longer. I shall 
look out for another in her place at once," 
cried Mrs. Loxley, as he shut the door. ^' Sup- 
pose she were to die in my house." 

" That would, indeed, be most inconveni- 
ent," exclaimed Miss Prince. 
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" You may well say so ; and even if it did 
not come to that, it is most depressing to my 
spirits. I like cheerful people. And how is 
she fit to travel with me when I go away?' 

" Yes, how indeed?'' rejoined the echo. 

And in discussions like these the evening, 
which to me appeared interminable, wore 
away. Ten o'clock arrived at length, how- 
ever, and then Mrs. Loxley rang again, 
exclaiming, " Prayers." 

I felt much relieved ; but as the servants 
were some little time in obejring the summons, 
Mrs. Loxley employed the interval in con- 
tinuing an account of some young ladies at 
Lanceville, whose complexions *^ were -cer- 
tainly not natural." She interrupted herself 
to ejaculate, 

" Dear me, what can they be doing?" and 
then, opening a large book of family prayers, 
knelt down before it — ^in which devotional at- 
titude she still continued her recital. " Well, 
I'll tell you how I found out that it was paint. 
It was at the Bachelor's Ball ; — (I don't go out 
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much now, — that is, not to balls, for what 
should I do there? but on this occasion I 
could not very well refuse. It would have 
been a marked thing, and given much ofifenc e, 
and it was very well done; — fine supper, and 
all that sort of thing). Well, I was telling 
you, about the middle of the eveningi saw 
Miss Piercy, who looked overblooming — " 

But, at this point the butler threw the door 
wide open, and Rose, the maid, followed by 
the cook and housemaid, entered and knelt 
down. Miss Prince and I did likewise, and 
then Mrs. Loxley rattled through the even- 
ing prayers (it may seem an odd expression, 
but I cannot find any other half so suitable) ; 
we rose again; she stared hard at poor pale 
Eose, who did not look as if she painted ; the 
door closed ; and Mrs. Loxley resumed her 
narrative, at the very point where she had 
broken oflf. 

" Well, Miss Piercy,— Flora Piercy — fainted, 
all at once, and still the red bloom remained 
upon her cheeks. It was tight-lacing that 
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did it, I believe, for she was fond of her 
figure, and screwed in a little waist about the 
size of my wrist ; so the consequences were — 
a scene. Down she went, and there was a 
general rush of gentlemen ; and you should 
have seen their looks, and heard their com- 
ments. As for me, I called for water, and 
dipping my handkerchief in it, — no, her 
handkerchief, for I did not want to spoil my 
own, — I bathed her face, and that told tales. 
The handkerchief grew red ; the face became 
as pale as death. There was such a to-do wifli 
her mother and the whole set-out of them ; 
and if it had been my daughter I would have 
taken good care that she did not go into 
society any more that winter ; but her mother 
thought otherwise ; and so, there Miss Flora 
was at Lady HawkshaWs, as bold as brass the 
very evening afterwards. — What do you think 
of that ? It's true enough. And I thought it 
scandalous that any girl should act thus, — 
and that any mother could hold her head 
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up aflter such a sad exposL But they did not 
care." 

^^ Curious woman/' I said to myself; " why 
consider it necessary to have prayers at all, if 
you must hurry though them to continue such 
a piece of scandal ? Much you must have 
profited by your devotions I" 

In short, the whole performance appeared 
a regular farce. But my history of the even- 
ing is becoming too long already, so I must 
hasten to a close. Mrs. Loxley dismissed us 
without offering us any further refreshments, 
— even a glass of wine, — and I did not feel 
sufl&ciently at home to ask for anything, so I 
bade my hostess ^'good-night,' and mounted to 
my own room, where a pleasant-looking, 
smart housemaid followed, and offered her 
assistance. I soon dismissed her, for I was so 
over-tired that my only wish was to be quite 
alone, and by-and-bye I grew so faint that I 
was obliged to have recourse to some Eau de 
Cologne and water, to enable me ^to undress ; 
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and even after taking that restorative I sat for 
some time gasping in a chair ; for I was no 
longer strong, active, hopeful, as of old, but a 
poor, weak, shaken wretch, whose bodily and 
mental powers of endurance were tried at 
every turn. Past events, my journey, want 
of rest on my arrival, and the continuous 
sound of Mrs. Loxley's voice for three hours, 
had altogether been too much for me ; and I 
rested ill enough that night ; though the large, 
airy chamber provided for me contrasted most 
favourably with that which I had occupied at 
the '^Eetreat/' 
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CHAPTER XL 



AN OTEHBEARING HOSTESS. 



Mrs. Loxley had said that breakfast would 
be ready at nine o'clock, so, unwell as I still 
felt in the morning, I endeavoured to be 
down in time. I heard a clock in one of the 
rooms strike as I was hastening down stairs ; 
and meeting the housemaid at the same 
moment, I enquired whether Mrs. Loxley was 
yet visible. 

'* Yes, miss," she answered. " We have 
had prayers, and breakfast is quite ready.'' 
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I felt puzzled, and drew out my watch. 

" Surely I cannot be mistaken ? No ; it is 
just nine o'clock." 

" Yes, miss ; but that's nothing to go by. 
I suppose missis told you nine ; but the fact 
is, she gets down at any time,— just as she 
happens to be in the humour. Sometimes 
she is down by half-past eight ; and now and 
then she rings us in at eight. But never 
mind her ways. She is fidgety, to be sure ; 
but she is a kind-hearted creature, on the whole. 
We are used to her, and don't take any 
notice.'' 

I could not help smiling at this confidential 
communication ; but merely saying, 

" Oh, it is not my fault, then, " I turned 
back to warn Miss Prince, who was just 
emerging from her room, and descended with 
me in a flutter of consternation. 

We found Mrs. Loxley at her post behind 
the steaming urn, a newspaper spread out on 
one side, and a heap of notes, bills, &c., upon 
the other. Our tea was already poured out 
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and set in our places to grow cold, and our 
plates furnished with cold ham, from a smaU 
fragment on the sideboard. 

'' Come, come," exclaimed our hostess, ex- 
tending two fingers to me, " jou ought not to 
keep me waiting. What have you been 
about ? Oh, you have a headache, Florence. 
Is it better ? You look very sickly. But has 
Miss Prince a headache, too?" 

I explained that she herself had led us to 
imagine that nine o'clock was time enough ; 
and Miss Prince rubbed her hands, and ner- 
vously apologised for being late ; whilst Mrs. 
Loxley employed herself in breaking toast 
into her tea. 

*' Before you sit down, Miss Prince, just 
ring the bell," she said ; and her command 
being obeyed, the portly butler forthwith ap- 
peared. 

" Thompson, bring me an egg. I don't 
ask you to have one, Florence, because eggs 
are bad for a headache. A little cold ham 
will do you far more good." 
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She fished up her toast with a tea-spoon, 
and presently resumed, 

"Eggs are very scarce and dear. They 
have cost me two- pence a-piece all along." 

*' Oh.'' I thought, " so that is why you do 
not offer me one ; and not because I have a 
headache. And it seems they have risen in 
price to-day." 

Byand bye Mrs. Loxley offered us some 
butter, — rather faintly, — and at the same time 
remarking upon the cost, so that we knew it 
was intended to be respected. I felt half 
amused, and half disgusted ; and Miss Prince, 
who thoroughly appreciated good living, was 
divided between awe and inclination ; so iu 
the end she made but a poor breakfast. Mrs. 
Loxley ate hers hurriedly ; and then rising, 
threw herself into her easy chair to read the 
paper; interrupting herself to talk to Thomp- 
son when he entered, and sending various 
messages to the cook. 

Every action was hurried and abrupt. 
She ate as if in haste, talked very fast, and 
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turned and rustled the " Times, " with such 
rapidity, that I am sure she derived no infor^ 
mation from its columns. Then throwing it 
upon the floor, she sat with one foot upon it, 
whilst she recommenced a series of interroga- 
tories and observations, similar to those of the 
evening before, as if determined that no one 
else should have a chance of looking at it. 
And thus a long hour passed away. 

Then to my relief, she rose, and said, 

^'Well; don't you mean to go out to- 
day ? It is fine now, and may rain this 
afternoon." 

** Oh, yes," I answered, also rising, in the 
eager, but vain hope of making my escape ; 
for Mrs. Loxley added instantly, 

" Make haste, then. I have got some things 
to do, and we may as well go together. Come, 
Miss Prince." 

So we sallied forth ; and Mrs Loxley went 
to the fishmonger's, the green-grocer's, and 
another shop or two ; taking us through all 
the back streets, after which she announced 
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that she was tired, but that we might stay out 
till one o'clock, her luncheon time. 

When freed from the restraint of her pre- 
sence,! wished to go to the Parade, and inhale 
the sea- air for an hour; for hitherto I had 
scarcely caught a glimpse of the sea, and 
felt disappointed in Lanceville, which, spite 
of its general popularity, appeared to me an 
ugly, glaring, bustling place. But Miss 
Prince wanted to shop ; and though she sat 
down upon a bench for a few minutes, she 
was fidgeting all the time, so that I soon had 
to accompany her back into the streets. There 
was not much to regret, however, for the 
beach looked dreary and dirty, the Parade 
was deserted, and the long white rows of 
houses tired my eyes, causing me to think re- 
gretfully of the picturesque Yorkshire water- 
ing places, where I had sojourned in oldeu 
times. There, I could have lingered for the 
day together on the smooth, broad sands, 
watching the lazy tide come lapping up to 
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the foot of dark grey rocks, beneath whose 
shadow I reclined at ease — ^in any costume I 
chose to wear. 

Bridlington Qaay, with its quiet sands, and 
breezy cliflFs, where the slender oats rustled, 
and the more majestic wheat and barley 
waved; — or Scarboro\ called by many the 
queen of English watering places, with her 
castled height, and wide extending bay. Oh, 
the pleasure of making one's way over rough 
rocks, and lound points and headlands, to see 
what came next ; of finding one's-self en- 
shrouded in thick mists, or caught by, and 
forced to wade through the rising tide ; those 
were pleasures all unknown to glaring, 
fashionable Lanceville, — all unknown to the 
young ladies who file out along the pavements 
frftm its schools ; and whose eyes glance ever 
to and fro in search of excitement or admira- 
tion as they pace along. What care they for 
wild grey rocks, or lonely sands, where auks 
and other sea-birds sit motionless in rows ; 
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for the resounding caves of Flamboro^ or 
Scarboro's ruined castle, except when such 
scenes are visited with a large gay party ? 

But I was an only child, and had never 
been at school ; so I wandered by myself and 
dreamed. 

My dear father went to Scarboro' for his 
health, only a few months before he died; we 
had also visited Torquay, and Tenby, and of 
those places also I never wearied. They were 
brighter and warmer than our northern coasts ; 
the scenery was clad in richer hues, and the 
sea stole in as clear as crystal ; but I think I 
loved the grey Yorkshire coast, with its storm 
and mist, and its wild rocky bays, the best. I 
had known Scarboro' from childhood; and 
every time I went there, I became more and 
more attached to its grey rocks and ruins. It is 
now more than ten years since I last saw it,and 
I hear that it is much enlarged, much gayer 
than of old ; and I feel disappointed when it 
is thus described, for under its new aspect I 
should not love it half so well. And yet I 
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should like to visit it again for the sake of 
*oldlang syne ;' — just to renew ancient asso- 
ciations, and revisit former haunts. 

" Ah, adieu to those old associations !" I 
sighed as, roused by Miss Prince's voice, I 
rose and accompanied her to ' do a little shop- 
ping.' Endless task ! One shop led to an- 
other, and the next to half-a-dozen more; 
and my good friend was so long in choosing 
what she wanted that we were a quarter of au 
hour beyond the appointed time, and returned 
to Victoria Crescent to find Mrs. Loxley al- 
ready seated at the luncheon-table ; and 
moreover, looking and sounding rather cross. 

" Well, you are not very punctual people," 
she exclaimed. " I suppose you have been 
accustomed to dawdle through the day at 
pleasure, whilst with me punctuality has 
always been a virtue. And so it was with 
my poor dear husband, who I never kept 
waiting in my life. Come, take off your bon- 
nets, and sit down. What have you been 
doing ? Trailing about the Parade, I pre- 
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some, to get yourself stared at by the men. I 
seldom go upon the Parade, for I don't care 
to make myself conspicuous." 

I only laughed at this odd speech; but 
Miss Prince thought it necessary to attempt 
some excuse, and was forthwith questioned 
vehemently; Mrs. Loxley's curiosity appearing 
quite insatiable. 

" Went to Cox's ? did you ? What did you 
go there for, I wonder ? A nasty cheap shop, 
where the things don't wear at all. You 
should always go to the best shops, as I told 
you yesterday." 

" Yes, if one had only plenty of money," 1 
remarked ; *' but five pounds cannot be made 
to go so far as twenty." 

Mrs. Loxley looked contemptuous and un- 
convinced, as if despising us for our poverty, 
yet ready to attack us for our meanness, — ^a 
not unusual failing with rich people of the 
common stamp. 

'* Well, what will you have to eat ?" she 
next asked. ^^ I shall save that cold chicken 
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for my dinner. And I think that tart need 
not be cut. Will you have any ? I should 
recommend some cold ham, or a little pastry." 
(Pointing to a dish of uninviting tartlets, 
which looked as if they had helped to make a 
show upon the table for a month.) 

It was difficult to choose when the only 
eatable things appeared forbidden; but at 
length I ventured to name bread and butter ; 
regardless of the fact that Mrs. Loxley also 
economised the latter dainty. A little wine 
and water we were allowed. 

After lunch some of our parcels arrived, 
and Mrs. Loxley would have them all opened 
that she might investigate the contents ; ia 
fact, she tore the first open " by mistake," and 
finding it contained a new sun-shade, she of 
course insisted upon knowing where it was 
bought, what it cost, and why I fixed upon 
that particular colour. She found great fault 
with me for only spending twelve shillings 
upon it, instead of a pound, pulled the silk to 
prove that it was " very thin and poor, and 
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would not wear well," and then, raising it 
over lier head, she shook it about, exclaiming, 
** It is top-heavy, and will break immediately," 
until she nearly cracked the stem. And so 
on with all the other parcels, until I was 
quite tired of her impertinent remarks. 

I was just meditating an escape, when a 
visitor appeared — an old lady, who seemed 
fond of gossip ; and to her Mrs. Loxley pre- 
sently remarked, 

" These ladies are thinking of settling at 
Fairwater. I think you have been there, 
Miss White ; and if so, you can perhaps give 
them some information on the subject." 

" So," I thought, " our worthy hostess in- 
tends us to go there. She thinks we shall be 
in her way if we remain at Lanceville ; and 
for my part, I would rather be a little farther 
oflF, as she would undoubtedly be always pry- 
ing into our aflfairs." 

Accordingly, I listened, with interest, to 
Miss White's reply ; but did not learn much 
from that lady. 
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" Oh/' she exclaimed, " they will find it a 
very nice place, very nice, indeed. I nevet 
stayed there, certainly, and so don't know 
much about the town and its resources ; but 
I once went over for the day, with another 
young lady, and we rode donkeys, and went 
to a little shop, and bought some buns and 
ginger beer, and had a sort of pic-nic, lying 
on the beach. It was very pleasant, and we 
enjoyed ourselves extremely ; so, Miss Bran- 
dreth, I should certainly advise you to go 
there." 

"Oh, yes, you cannot do better," added 
Mrs. Loxley ; " from Miss White's descrip- 
tion, it appears just the sort of place for you, 
— quiet, and not too much dress required." 

" Oh, dear no," put in Miss White ; " per- 
sons of the most limited means may get on 
well enough there ; for I went in quite an old 
gown, and found myself as fashionably 
dressed as any of my neighbours." 

This speech produced a hearty laugh from 
both the old ladies, who seemed to consider 
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it an excellent joke ; and I said, somewhat 
drily, 

. " I shall certainly look at a place so 
strongly recommended. Lanceville is empty 
enough now; but, in the season, I should 
think it would be too gay and glaring to suit 
me. 

" Of course it would !" cried Mrs. Loxley. 
" Lanceville is only a suitable residence for 
persons possessing a certain income and 
position ; whilst, at Fairwater, you would get 
on very well." 

I would not betray the annoyance caused 
by the overbearing manner of my hostess, 
for it did not seem at all worth while. I 
merely made some slight answer, and took 
the earliest opportunity of escaping from the 
room, retiring upstairs to my own, in hopes 
of a little rest and peace. I was doomed to 
disappointment, however, for, presently, a 
slight rustling made me turn my head, and 
there stood Eose, rummaging in a wardrobe, 
for some of Mrs. Loxley' s numerous bonnets 
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and mantles, which filled almost eirery 
drawer, shelf, and box, in the house, and 
which she was wont to send for to display to 
visitors. After Eose had departed, I com- 
posed myself again, and once more opened a 
book, which I had carried upstairs (Mrs. 
Loxley possessed a few books, although she 
was no great reader, as may be easily guessed), 
when, lo I a strange sound aroused me for 
the second time, and, starting up, I discovered 
the fat butler, in the act of drawing a heavy 
box from beneath the bed. Much surprised, 
I stared at him, without a word, upon which 
he remarked, in a patronising tone, 

" Pray don't disturb yourself, Miss, I am 
only getting some plate out before dinner." 

And, having selected the required articles, 
he departed, leaving me all astonishment, 
for I thought he might at least have knocked 
before intruding ; and, moreover, all the ar- 
rangements of the house appeared to me 
exceedingly odd. 

" Well, what next ?" I said to myself, as 
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have to come down, 

J do it myself." 

• in," returaed the butler, 

i general, seemed to con- 

' honour to hold his own 

lilt I have always been ac- 

kler my way right.-' 

you it is wrong, and that 

lliing aboat it," was the re- 

ou might as well bring me so 

I can't touch it, so yoa 

. away, and eat it youraelf, if you 
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** Florence ! Florence ! what are you doingf 
up there, all the afternoon? Are you nerer 
coming down again ?" 

Be it known that in my parent's life-time^ 
Mrs. Loxley — ^who had respected them on 
account of their position, and my uncle still 
more for his wealth — had always addressed 
me as *'Miss Brandreth;" but now she did 
nothing but call, "Florence I Florence l" 
whenever I happened to be absent for a mo- 
ment. 

*' No rest in this house, it appears," I mur- 
mured ; and descended, to be asked a hun- 
dred questions, and be told, reproachfully^ 
that I ought to have come in to see Mrs. 
Colonel Jones and Miss Lamont. 

Then, more talk of Fairwater, ' and its 
advantages ; then dinner, which was nicely 
served, and where there certainly was enough 
to eat — its monotony being relieved by a 
discussion between Mrs. Loxley and Thomp* 
son, as to the proper way of dressing salads ; 
ending with an indignant. 
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''Oh, I see I shall have to come down, 
and show you how to do it myself." 

" Very well, ma'am," returned the butler, 
who, obsequious in general, seemed to con- 
sider it a point of honour to hold his own 
opinion here ; " but I have always been ac- 
customed to consider my way right.'' 

*' StuflF! I tell you it is wrong, and that 
you know nothing about it,'' was the re- 
joinder. " You might as well bring me so 
much hay to eat. I can't touch it, so you 
may take it away, and eat it yourself, if you 
like." 

How astonished my poor uncle would have 
been, had he witnessed such undignified pro- 
ceedings; and I certainly thought Mri. 
Loxley's manners anything but polished, 
though she was such a great lady, both in 
her own estimation, and in that of sundry of 
her neighbours too. 

I thought that, poor as I was, and airy 
and comfortable as the house appeared (with 
the exception of the drawbacks which I haVe 
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enumerated), I would rather have starved in 
a hut, than have undertaken to live witli 
Mrs. Loxlej, even had she oflFered me a 
thousand a-year, for I felt as if such a life of 
incessant fidget and small annoyances would 
very soon have worn me out. Even the 
" Eetreat " seemed almost preferable now. 

Miss Prince, however, did not appear to 
share my sentiments. On the contrary, she 
seemed to revel in the luxuries by which she 
was once more surrounded (when permitted 
to enjoy them) — to delight in the paltry* 
gossip and excitement of Victoria Crescent, 
and to take Mrs. Loxley's rude behaviour as 
a matter of course; — in fact, I think it made 
her really respect the latter all the more. 
And when it suited the great lady to be 
affable and condescending, how poor Miss 
Prince would brighten up, instead of growing 
more reserved, like me. 

I had forgotten to mention that in the morn- 
ing, the following order was given to the 
butler in our presence. 
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"Thompson, go out and buy some fish — 
soles; or, I think, some whitings. It would 
be a treat to these ladies, so go and do your 
best." 

I felt annoyed; but Miss Prince smiled, 
and looked as if she properly appreciated the 
attention; and at dinner-time, she lavished 
much praise upon the fish, whilst Mrs. Loxley 
talked about the price, and so forth, until 
she quite destroyed my appetite. 

There was no chance of going out any 
more ; and oh, how glad T was when bed- 
time came, and how unwilling the following 
morning to go over the same ground again. 
But it was necessary ; and so, intenially vow- 
ing that I would soon extricate myself from 
this unpleasant position, into which I had so 
blindly rushed, I dressed by a desperate 
effort, and descended to Mrs. Loxley and 
family prayers; — this time being in at the 
beginning. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



LODQING-HUNTING, AND PREPARATIONS FOR 

ANOTHER MOVE. 



In the morning, Mrs. Loxley employed me to 
write various letters, touching the character 
of servants, as she had quite made up her 
mind to part with Eose ; and afterwards I 
was allowed to go out with Miss Prince ; so 
I asked the latter to come and look at some 
lodgings, in case we decided to remain at 
Lanceville for the present. But Lance ville 
Was a very large place, and with no one to 
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direct us, we knew not where to go ; so we 
wandered up and down at random, and 
found no rooms at all suited to our means,* 
Miss Prince soon grew tired of the quest, and 
began to cast longing eyes upon the shops ; 
a bonnet-shop upon the Esplanade seeming 
to possess especial attractions, so, after hover- 
ing round the windows for some time, into it 
she rushed at last. 

The atmosphere within was oppressive ; so 
I soon signified my intention of sitting upon 
a bench opposite, whilst she made her choice ; 
and was just leaving the shop, when I caught 
sight of what seemed a familiar countenance. 
A matronly lady, with a comely face, was 
giving directions about a smart bonnet ; ad- 
ding, as she turned away,' 

" Send it to the Bath Hotel in half an 
hour ; for I am returning to Fairwater this 
afternoon." 

" Yes, ma'am," was the answer. " Mrs. 
Heid ;— the Bath Hotel." 

The name made assurance doubly sure, 
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I 

and leaving the shop at the same time, 
whilst Miss Prince remained to study the 
comparative merits and demerits of pink, and 
blue, and mauve, and yellow crape, I 
advanced to greet the lady, whom I had 
recognised as an old acquaintance of my 
mother's. 

Mrs. Reid appeared surprised and puzzled, 
till I said, 

" Of course you do not recognise me. I 
am Florence Brandreth, and I was scarcely 
fourteen when I saw you last." 

Then she smiled, and seemed glad to meet 
with me again; asking a variety of questions, 
which I answered to the best of my ability. 
She expressed much concern upon hearing of 
my changed fortunes, and recommended mc 
by all means to try Fairwater, where she was 
then staying on account of her husband's 
health. 

*'It is a quiet little place, with nothing 
particular going on ; but I daresay you will 
not care about that. The shops are poor, and 
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I think everybody runs over by train to buy 
their things at Lanceville; but as it is no 
distance, that only makes a little change. If 
you like to come some morning and look 
about you, I shall be glad to give you all the 
help and information in my power. If you 
cannot fix to-morrow, just send a line before- 
hand, to ensure my being in.'' 

I could not fix upon the morrow without 
first speaking to Mrs. Loxley, so I promised 
to write; and then we sat down upon a bench 
by the sea, and talked, till Miss Prince joined 
us, which was not particularly soon, Mrs. 
Eeid's pleasant, friendly manners were quite 
reviving, and a talk about old times still more 
so ; and therefore, I decided on the spot that 
I would give Fairwater a trial, if only for her 
sake. She was only staying there for some 
weeks, certainly, but in that time we might 
get established in a house or lodgings (Miss 
Prince and myself, I mean), and her friend- 
ship might prove a decided advantage; 
whilst at Lanceville, there was no one whom 
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I could really call a friend. So, guided hy 
chance, I had settled what I wished before 
Miss Prince appeared. Mrs. Eeid was in 
haste, for she had more shopping to do, and 
was afraid of missing the train to Fair water ; 
so she soon took leave of me, and I lost sight 
of her with regret; such a novelty had a 
friendly face become I 

Miss Prince made no objections to the 
Fairwater plan, so we looked at no more 
Lanceville lodgings. I told Mrs. Loxlej of 
my rencontre, and on the next day but one 
started for Fairwater alone. Miss Prince 
wished to go too, but I thought I could, 
manage better without her; and therefore 
persuaded her to remain with Mrs. Loxley, 
who might have been displeased, had both her 
visitors left her for the day. 

Mrs. Loxley asked innumerable questions, 
and thought (but wherefore, I don't know) 
my chance meeting with an old acquaintance 
very strange ; was half inclined to be jealous 
and affronted, yet being at the same time 
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relieved by the prospect of our migrating to 
Fairwater, she at length consented to let me 
go. 

I drove to the Lanceville station ; the ten 
miles' journey was soon over, — without 
adventure, or misadventure, — and I took a 
second cab to Clifton Terrace; thinking the 
green fields which surrounded the railway- 
station, and the trees which hung over 
garden-walls at Fairwater, as well as the 
numerous little gardens themselves, looked 
pleasant as I drove along. 

Mrs. Eeid received me with the same 
friendly smile, and we sallied forth together ; 
but I soon found that good as her intentions 
were, she knew little or nothing of the art of 
taking lodgings, or the difficulties surrounding 
people with small incomes. She could say 
enough upon these subjects, certainly, but 
theory and practice are two entirely different 
things, and I speedily found that, limited as 
my experience was, it would be far safer to 
trust my own judgment in such matters. She 
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was a good guide, however ; and together we 
visited numerous houses, large and small ; 
by the sea, away from it, semi^-detached, in 
ten-aces, and in streets ; until I was fairly 
tired with so much talking, bargaining, and 
walking. Fairwater was much smaller than 
Lanceville, and the green lawns in front of 
many houses broke their long monotonous 
lines, and made the town appear more 
pleasant. 

One of the first houses we entered was 
large, and in a tolerably good situation, but 
we were admitted by a dirty girl, — and shown 
into a sitting-room which smelt rather strongly 
of tobacco smoke. 

'' Missis is dressing ; but Til tell her," said 
the girl; and disappeared; and presently 
Mrs. Uaigh came in; — a young, rather good- 
looking person, whose manners and move- 
ments appeared superior to those of the 
generality of her class. She bowed and 
entered upon business ; explained that her 
husband had been smoking in that room, but 
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had taken flight on our arrival ; (" Eather 
free and easy, though," I thought), and then 
she proceeded to show us some apartments. 
Her terms were somewhat high; but she 
said she would consider the matter, and see 
if she could afford to let us any of the back 
rooms at a lower price. 

'' I feel quite upset just now,'^ she added; 
^' and can hardly tell you at this moment ; 
for it all depends upon what rooms I have to 
spare, and as I have just quarrelled with ray- 
upstairs lodger, I don't know whether she 
will go or stay." 

Mrs. Eeid asked how that was, and closing 
the door carefully behind her, Mrs. Haigh 
seated herself in an easy attitude, and began, 
confidentially, to tell the history of her 
wrongs. 

'^ Why you see, she is an old maid, and the 
fact is she's rather sweet upon Mr. Saunder- 
son, the clergyman. You know him, I dare 
say; he's a widower, and she fancies, or 
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fancied, that he was in love with her, so she 
took these lodgings just to see him pass 
to the schools. But now she sees he 
does not wish for her, so she wants to be out 
of it, and that, I think, is the true cause of 
her odd behaviour.'* 

"Impossible!" ejaculated Mrs. Reid, who 
was listening with true feminine interest. 
Mrs, Haigh nodded decidedly, and said, 
" It is a fact ; for old maids like her are 
sillier than anyone ; and so, last evening, when 
she came in from somewhere, she told me 
some one had been at her wine. ' How cau 
that be, ma'am?' I asked, * Did you not lock 
it up when you went out ?' ' Yes,' she re- 
plied, but hinted at a duplicate key, which 
made me very angry, of course ; for I went 
out when she went out, and on my return 
she met me in the hall. Now I believe the 
truth was this, — I have some very good scent 
in my room, and the servant and the little 
girl had got at it, and she perceived this, and. 
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thought it was her wine ; and hence her in- 
direct attack upon me. But I told her I would 
not stand it, — and I won't." 

^'But/' said Mrs. Reid, soothingly, ^' I 
should think no more about it if I were you. 
It is very unpleasant; but if she goes, you 
may get a more agreeable lodger in her 
place.'' 

" Go I Oh yes, she may go, if she likes ; 
but if she does, she shall pay me for the six 
months the rooms were taken for. That is 
what she is afraid of, and she is crying about 
it now, and wants me to let her off her bar- 
gain. But I won't, that I won't!" And 
Mrs. Haigh clenched her little hand, and com- 
pressed her lips. " Til have justice, whethev 
she decides to go or stay. She took the 
rooms for six months, at two guineas a week, 
and pay for them she shall, for her imperti- 



nence." 



" But," I remarked, '' it would surely be 
very disagreeable to keep her here against her 
will. The poor woman has doubtless an 
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irritable and suspicious temper, and it would 
be more generous to let her go." 

Mrs. Haigh set her teeth and put on a look 
of determination which ill became so young 
a face. 

" Ah, that is it — her dreadful temper. She 
can't help it, poor creature, I believe. When 
she came, she was all smiles and aflPection ; 
made such friends with me, was always kiss* 
ing me, and it was ' My dear Mrs. Haigh,' 
and all that sort of thing. But I would much 
rather she had kept her love and kisses 
to herself. And now she has as good as 
accused me of stealing, and I am going 
straight to a lawyer to manage this affair. 
Justice! Justice I Tve a right to justice, 
and I'll have it too.*' 

"And a little sweet revenge as well," I 
fiaid. 

Mrs. Ilaigh laughed, but repeated her last 
words, adding, 

"Yes, I mean it. And unless she gives 
me a written apology, I will have nothing 
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more to do with her while she stays here. If 
she wants anything, she may come to me, 
but I am not going to her again ; and so she 
will find in the end that she would have 
done much better to behave herself." 

This, and much more, uttqred with great 
vehemence, opened my eyes to the perils of 
rashly taking lodgings for any length of time; 
and I thought that I would rather not enter 
into any arrangement with Mrs. Haigh, 
Faults there were, doubtless, on both sides, 
but her lodger's present position was anything 
but enviable — to lose the price of six months' 
lodgings, or to stay where she was, upon com- 
pulsion, and under the most unfavourable 
circumstances. In the latter case, I could 
read in Mrs. Haigh's countenance that Mn 
Saunderson's unfortunate admirer would be 
doomed to six months of misery — petty slights 
and insults — in short, all the annoyances that 
one woman could inflict upon another; and I 
resolved to profit by the lesson. 

Mrs. Reid and I proceeded, and in the course 
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of our wanderings met with lodging-house 
people of the'most varied kinds, but none like 
Mrs. Haigli. There was the severely-pious 
lodging-house woman, who hoped I should 
keep regular hours, and not require hot sup- 
pers on the Sabbath ; and the flaunting, oflF- 
hand lady, who was quite above attending to 
her business, and yet did not think it beneath 
her to exact the uttermost farthing, to take 
every little thing, eatable or drinkable, which 
fell into her hands, and to be insolent, when 
occasion required. And, doubtless, this lady 
is generally provided with a duplicate key 
for the convenience of rummaging when her 
lodger is from home. Others there were, 
grim,, grasping, plausible; superior, plain- 
spoken, slatternly ; and I met with one or two 
sets of rooms which I thought might do for a 
short time, though I could not of course decide 
upon the moment. So we returned to Clifton 
Terrace, tired enough with our hard morn- 
ing's work. 

Mr. Eeid was a quiet, gentlemanly man, in 
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ill-health, who appeared at luncheon, but did 
not talk much, so that his wife was left to do 
all the honours, and she certainly was most 
kind and attentive. I think upon this renewal 
of our acquaintance she took a decided fancy 
to me, for she was consistent in her friendship 
all the time she remained at Fairwater; and 
wrote to me frequently after her departure, 
expressing the utmost interest in all my 
doings. She was fond of society, even to the 
verge of frivolity, and had grand schemes for 
her large flock of children. But what mother 
is not a little worldly and scheming now-a- 
days ? Yet with these defects, her heart was 
naturally kind, and her manner, when she 
pleased, particularly soft and winning. Her 
kindness to me was certainly disinterested ; 
for what could anybody hope to gain from 
Florence Brandreth now — a homeless wan- 
derer — a nobody: Mrs. Eeid's friendship at 
this juncture was especially cheering, and I 
shall always remember it with gratitude. 
I returned to Lanceville, tii*ed, to be greeted 
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by a volley of enquiries — the hope of our mov- 
ing on to Fairwater proving, as it became 
more and more a reality, a decided source of 
rejoicing to Mrs. Loxley, 

The next day was Sunday, and we went to 
church togetlier — the hot, glaring watering- 
place church appearing doubly hot and glar^ 
ing after my long abstinence from all church* 
going. It was pleasant to hear the bells 
once more, and to see the throngs of decent 
people proceeding in the same direction, 
rather over dressed for the occasion, perhaps, 

but still bent upon the observance of the 
sacred day. I thought of the savages who 
dwelt round the " Ketreat,'' and their hea- 
thenish ways, and felt thankful that I had 
once more returned to civilization, and was 
able to kneel with my neighbours in the 
house of prayer. 

I never felt more seriously disposed than 
when I entered St. Mary's Church ; but Mrs, 
Loxley's behaviour soon put an end to 
thoughts of that description. She had 
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hurried us off very early, and filled up the 
interval before the service began in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

First : She gazed round at the people who 
were entering; then she turned to tell me 
who they were, and to give me various 
scraps of information about the church, the 
clergyman, the pew where we were sitting, 
and the singing ; after which she seized hold 
of the sleeve of my jacket, whispering, 

'' Is this new ?" 

I had to answer, 

*'No; not quite.'' 

And then she added, 

" Where did you buy itr 

Satisfied upon this point, she presently 
transferred her. attention to my veil, enquir- 
ing, 

"Did this come from Day's ?'' 

I nodded an assent, and then she began to 
examine her own cloak and dress with inte- 
rest, as if she had never seen them before* 
But presently she pulled my sleeve again, to 
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attract attention, saying, in the loudest whis- 
per, 

"Look! look! That is Lady Belmont 
coming in. She sits just a few seats hefore 
us. What a splendid Indian shawl! Tell 
me, is that gold in the border ?'' 

And so on, till all devotional feelings 
vanished, perforce, and when the service 
began I found it difficult to fix ray attention ; 
!Mrs. Lo3i;ley yawning, fidgeting, and whis- 
pering all the time ; and alternately twirling 
her fingers, and examining her gown. 

We dined early, and to escape from my good 
hostess, I went to church again, alone, in the 
afternoon^ for liliss Prince preferred remain- 
ing at home and listening to the monotonous 
question?; drawn forth by the sight of the 
passers-by, of whom Mrs. Loxley had a good 
view from her post beside the window. 

A strong east wind had been blowing for a 
day or two ; the sun was hot, and so was the 
church, whilst in the shade it was more than 
chilly ; so my homeward walk, after sitting 
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ia an intensely hot place for upwards of an 
hour and a half, gave me a bad sore throat 
and cold, which gained upon me so rapidly 
that by tea-time I could scarcely speak. Mrs. 
Loxley had no mercy, and compelled me to 
exert myself, so that I had to eat, drink, and 
talk to please her, to my no slight pain and in- 
convenience. My head ached and throbbed 
too,and I felt that I had committed an impru- 
dence in going to church twice, out of health 
as I was, and after having been debarred from 
any attendance there for such a length of 
time. 

As the evening wore on, Mrs. Loxley re- 
garded my flushed face and heavy eyes with 
increasing apprehension, and at length seemed 
to be filled with a dread that I might be laid 
up in her house ; hoping that I was not begin- 
ning with the " new sore throat" (diptheria), 
and sending Thompson for hartshorn and oil 
at nearly ten o'clock. 

Morning came ; and I was scarcely able to 
speak or stir, so I remained in the house all 
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day; Mrs. Loxley's fidgeting ways, from 
which there was now no respite, becoming 
almost intolerable, and making me long to be 
settled independently at Fairwater; and all I 

the more, that I could see she was anxious to 
be rid of me. 

So I wrote to Mrs. Eeid, and bade her take 
some lodgings which I had approved of for the 
following Wednesday, telling Madame, who 
made a feint of asking me to stay a day or 
two longer, or at least not to hurry, — ^but who 
evidently did not mean it, and whose counte- 
nance betrayed the highest satisfaction when 
I declined her unwilling offer. I speak of 
^T' and '' me''; not because I am forgeting 
poor Miss Prince, but because during our so- 
journ at Lance ville she had become the 
merest cipher, — a silent shadow of her former 
self. 

The next day was chilly and showery, but 
all the same I went out, — feeling a degree 
better, and thus increased my cold; but 
Victoria Cresent (No. 5) was unendurable for 
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any length of time. Evening brought an 
answer from Mrs. Eeid, but alas! a disap- 
pointing one. Through some misunderstand- 
ing the large, airy rooms, facing the sea, on 
which I had set my heart, were not to be 
had, and smaller lodgings in a less pleasant 
situation had been taken in their stead ; — the 
price the same, whilst they were far inferior 
in every way. However, the prospect of 
speedy release from Mrs. Loxley's domicile 
rendered me indifferent to such minor griev- 
ances; and the appointed day having arrived. 
Miss Prince and I took leave of her and got 
into our fly ; Mrs. Loxley's last words being, 
" So you intend to take a house ? Well, I 
shall come over, and have a look at you as 
soon as you are settled, and see what sort of 
a place you fix upon.'* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



MRS. ball's lodgings. 



The short journey was soon over, but we 
were taken by such a circuitous route to Mrs. 
Ball's lodgings that Fairwater appeared treble 
its actual size. Arrived at the little stuffy 
row of buildings, — Claremont Place by 
name, — we stopped at the door of No. 2, and 
it looked so small and dingy , and the landlady 
so hot, and large, and loud-tongued, that my 
heart sank within me at the prospect of enter- 
ing. It seemed impossible to breathe there, 
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or to get up and down those narrow stairs; 
and Mrs. liall evidently thought our luggage 
could not, for she began to protest vehe- 
mently against ''all them things being brought 
into her house." This was an awkward and 
unexpected climax, but fortunately we con- 
trived to pacify her; and choking back our 
feelings of disgust went in ; — ditto, the un- 
lucky boxes, whicli had nowhere else to go, 
and so were carried up, some into the little 
close bedrooms, and some into the equally 
small and crowded sitting-room. Then we 
had time to take a survey of the place, an. lit 
did not tend to raise, our spirits. 

The sitting-room, with the wtistern sun 
shining full in at the windows, looked into a 
cabbage garden, with a board up in the midst 
announcing that that valuable plot of ground 
was to be sold for building purposes ; the 
walls of the said room were covered with a 
flaunting rhubarb and ginger coloured paper 
of the largest and most vulgar pattern, with 
the rest of the furniture and adornments to 
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match. It was tolerably clean, certainly, but 
so very hot and glaring; whilst we could 
touch the bedroom ceilings with our hands — an 
impleasant change after Mrs. Loxley's large 
and airy rooms ; but still, I reflected, we 
should be more independent here. 

Presently, Mrs. Reid, accompanied by one 
of her little girls, arrived, but she did not 
stay many minutes; and her good-natured 
face was the last pleasant thing we saw that 
evening. We ordered tea, and whilst it was 
preparing, I lay down upon the slippery 
horse-hair sofa, for I had a bad headach e, and 
felt almost suffocated. Mrs. Ball bustled in 
and out,and after staring at me several times, 
asked Miss Prince if the young lady was not 
well. 

'' Not very,'' was the answer. 

" Oh, I thought so/' said our worth yland- 
lady, '' by her lying down. She looks a 
weakly sort of creature," with an air of pity, 
bordering on contempt. And then she 
added, 
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" I'm not so very strong myself, although 
I look well, for I'm always so flue upon my 
chest." 

The word " flue*' puzzled me; and what was 
meant 'by it I do not know to the present day, 
but certainly it could be no affection of the 
lungs, or she would not have had strength to 
scream and ishout as she did at her husband, 
who was a quiet, respectable man ; at the 
little girl who played the part of servant ; at 
her lodgers; at the passers-by; — at anyone, 
and everyone, in fact. 

Her lower rooms were let to a fat old 
gentleman and lady (by courtesy), who were 
probably well off, for she appeared to treat 
them with much respect, and let the former 
smoke his pipe in-doors, whilst she sat and 
chatted with him on the most familiar terms. 
The odour of the said pipe mounted to our 
rooms, and did not prove by any means bene- 
ficial to my cold and headache ; but it would 
have been useless to remonstrate, so I bore it 
as patiently as possible, whilst Miss Prince 
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grumbled, and regretted Mrs. Loxley's more 
luxuriant abode. 

Scarcely were we settled before a violent 
tliunder-storm burst over, the town, rendering 
it necessary to shut the windows, for the wind 
blew fiercely, and the rain beat in. The light- 
ning flashed into every corner of the small 
apartment ; and there we sat, half stifled and 
quite dazzled ; — Miss Prince querulous and 
frightened, and I far from well, and thorough- 
ly down-hearted. In the midst, up ran Mrs. 
Ball to ask if we were alarmed, and she 
seized the opportunity to stay and tell us sun- 
dry anecdotes, first of thunderstorms, and 
then of lodgers, with a degree of volubility, 
and in a tone of voice which absolutely made 
me ffiddy. 

The storm subsided, and with it Miss 
Prince's fears, and that good lady resuming 
the use of her tongue too, began to make 
sundry enquiries about the town and residents 
of Fairwater; Mrs. Ball answering all her 
questions very glibly, though, as we after- 
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wards ascertained, not always quite correctly. 
It is extraordinary how that class of people 
always distort and exaggerate facts, and by 
colouring matters with the vile tints of their 
own vulgar minds, render them totally unlike 
the truth, even when their stories are origin- 
ally founded upon fact. Thus, the residents 
of Fair water might belong to a second-rate 
class of society, and yet be innocent of the 
enormities of which Mrs. Ball believed them 
guilty ; for, according to her, they were all 
vicious and worthless in their different ways ; 
her too ready tongue pouring forth scandal, 
and only sparing the characters of her espe- 
cial patrons, who were lauded to the skies. 
Vain did I hope at every pause that she 
would leave the room, for, encouraged by 
Miss Prince, she talked on till she was fairly 
out of breath ^ and even then, after making 
two or three feints of going, ran back for a 
few last words, so that it was very late before 
she really went. 

Then we went to bed, and upon going into 

3 
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my room, I found one of the legsofthedreflB-* 
ing table supported by a book in a crimson 
velvet cover, and curiosity induced me tore-, 
move the latter for inspection. It proved ta 
be a book of prayers, and preparation for re- 
ceiving the Holy Communion ; and shocked by 
Mrs. Ball's profanity, I laid the little volume 
on the table, instead of underneath, supply- 
ing its former place with a piece of wood ; 
but lo ! the next day it was replaced, and 
that time I was cowardly enough to leave it 
there, being rather in dread of the loud- 
tongued Mrs. Ball. 

I slept badly enough, and was roused early 
by her voice, for Mrs. Ball made a point of 
minding everybody's business as well as her 
own, and of tyrannising over all the inmates 
of the house. 

'' Lor', Miss, you're late this morning," she 
exclaimed, as I emerged from my room at 
half-past nine. '' I've been waiting ever so 
long to get in and make the bed. Here^ 
Molly, look sharp there. Drat the girl I 
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She's always muddling in some corner when 
I want her. Ah, you are there. Make 
haste, then/' she added, as the thin, preco- 
cious looking child emerged from some hiding 
place, where she had doubtless been making 
the best use of her eyes and ears. 

Disgusted by the -clamour raised by this 
most vulgar of all vulgar women, I fled into 
the sitting-room, and closed the door, but was 
forthwith pursued by my tormentor, who set- 
ting down her pails and brushes on the land- 
ing, stood with arms a-kimbo to hear our 
orders, or rather to tell us what to do. 

The evening before she had edified us by 
an account of a certain lodger who had com- 
mitted the unheard-of atrocity of wishing to 
dine late, and the fatal consequences of such 
a crime. 

" I soon let her see that would not do," said 
Mrs. Ball. " 'Come, ma'am,' I said, *' I'm not 
going to have this sort of work with you, so 
if this is to go on, you must leave my house. 
I can't keep my kitchen fire in, and be mud- 
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dling and cooking, and washing up, until all 
sorts of hours, so you must either dine at my 
time, or you must go.' " 

'^ And which did she do ?" Miss Prince had 
enquired, with breathless interest. 

" Oh, she soon gave in. Drat it" (Mrs, 
Ball's favourite expression), " I was not going 
to stand any nonsense of that kind, so she 
came round to early dinners, and we got on 
pretty tolerably after that." 

We took the hint, and endeavoured to 
conform as much as possible to the rules and 
regulations of Mrs. Ball's house, so long as 
we were in it, and at her mercy ; but I re- 
solved to look out for a house without delay* 
To my mind, all lodgings are detestable, 
especially cheap ones, as the people belong- 
ing to the latter are generally of the roughest . 
and most unpleasant kind — such savages in 
all their notions, and so overbearing and' 
grasping, too. Mrs. Ball appeared to be 
possessed by a mania for scrubbing and 
ijleaning up and down the house all day long; 
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SO that we encountered lier at every turn, 
when, if she was amiable, she detained us 
whilst she told long anecdotes ; and if the re- 
verse, she asked a number of questions, and 
threw out a great many impertment hints. 

" Don't you think. Miss, you would be bet- 
ter if you did not lie in bed so late? The 
doctors always say it's bad for weakly 
people. And, bless you, if I was a dawdle, 
I should never get through half my work." 

I felt much annoyed at being exposed to 
the insolence and ignorance of a woman of 
this class, but did not think it worth while to 
move before we had found a house, as who 
could certify that the next lodging we entered 
would not be equally disagreeable, or worse ? 
I would not condescend to answer ; but, ill as 
I often felt, such remarks were most unpleas- 
ant, and tried ray patience more than many 
greater evils — gnat-stings, again, to irritate 
one beyond endurance. In truth, during the 
journey through life, the unlucky traveller is 
too often harassed and enraged by these teas- 
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ing insects, until all powers of enjoyment 
seem to fail ; nay, even the grander qualities 
which we bring to bear on great emergencies 
are lost sight of, and our minds contract until 
there is no room left for anything but small 
vexations. Happy those who possess the 
most equable temper and the toughest ne rves, 
for they will fare the best, whilst woe to the 
poor, irritable, over-sensitive wretch, who 
alternately shrinks from, and endeavours to 
contend with these all but invisible foes, for 
he is sure to get worsted in the unequal 
strugflfle. 

The morning was gusty and showery, but 
we went out, took a look round the town, 
which did not show to the best advantage, 
with its sloppy streets and desolate Parade ; 
and so back again to our small sitting-room, 
with the rhubarb and ginger paper flaunting 
on tlie walls ; and worse than that, the pros- 
pect of Mrs. Ball breaking in upon us at a 
moment's notice. " What will become of us,'' 
was my sad thought, ^' or rather of myself^ 
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for Miss Prince has friends and relatives, 
whilst I am all alone ? A life like mine is 
very dreary, moving from place to place, 
without hope or aim ; now in a rough part of 
the country— now in a dull town, exposed to 
aflfronts and annoyances on all sides, whether 
in lodgings, in the houses of acquaintance, or 
in a hired cottage of our own. Must my 
prospects always remain thus dark, or will 
they ever change ?" 

There was no voice to answer. All was 
dreary silence within my heart, and all a 
gloomy blank without, I sat down by one of 
the windows, and gazed sideways down the 
row of houses till my eyes rested on the dull 
grey sea, from which Claremont Place ran 
back, and oh ! how I wished that I had " the 
wings of a dove to flee away and be at rest." 
But whither ? Ah, on earth there seemed no 
resting-peaceful place for me. 

A visitor's knock aroused me from this 
miserable train of thought, and Mrs. Reid 
appeared, smiling, and smartly dressed as 
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formerly, the brightness of her dress accord- 
ing well with the cheerful expression of her. 
face. We talked about houses, and she men- 
tioned one which she thought might suit, 
carrying us off to see it that very afternoon, 
and by thus giving me new occupation and 
ideas, furnishing me with fresh strength to 
shake off the depression which would seize 
upon me every now and then. 

Mrs. Eeid led us to the furthest extremity of 
the town, and there, far back from the sea 
stood a little row of bow-windowed houses, 
containing six small rooms a-piece. The view- 
was similar to that we had in Claremont 
Place — a vegetable garden, portioned out in 
plots, and beyond, dull backs of houses, with 
one tiny peep of sea between the roofs. My 
heart sank as, entering the small dwelling 
she had mentioned, Mrs. Eeid exclaimed tri- 
umphantly — 

*' There, dear, nothing could be nicer, 
could it? I am sure I could make myself 
quite happy here/' 
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I tried to look pleased, but by no means 
shared her feelings, though I thought that all 
depended upon circumstances, 

" Even a little house like this, with love 
and hope to cheer it, would look bright ; but 
alone; or, rather, when shared with Miss 
Prince—" 

I left the mental observation half ended ; 
or, rather, finished with a shudder of dis- 
may, whilst 1 mechanically echoed, 

" Very nice, indeed." The sound of my 
own voice sounding strangely dreary in the 
little empty room. 

The ceilings seemed so low, the rooms so 
very small, that I felt as if, spite of my 
desire to escape from Mrs. Ball, I had not 
courage to make up my mind at once. 

" It is nice and open at the back,'* said 
Mrs. Rcid — '^ such a fresh breeze blowing 
from the Downs." 

And there I cordially agreed with her, for 
the look-out from the back was pleasant, and 
the air as fresh as fresh could be. 
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The landlord, a plausible Methodist — aa 
upholsterer and undertaker by professi^m 
— pointed out all the advantages of his houses 
and the numerous applications with which 
he had . been overwhelmed, until Mrs. Reid 
was seized with a sudden dread of losing it, 
whilst its attractions appeared proportionately 
mcreased. Drawing me aside, she whispered, 
hurriedly, 

** You will be very fortunate if you secure 
it, so don't let it slip through your fingers, 
dear." 

Still, free from her enthusiasm, I hesitated, 
saying, 

^^ I should like to look at one or two others, 
before I quite decide." 

Mrs. Eeid seemed not only disappointed, 
but annoyed, as people generally are when 
they want to help you, and find they cannot 
do so exactly their own way. 

^^ Just as you please, dear,'' she replied ; 
** but I know I would not lose the chance/' 
"Only give me till to-morrow," I ea^ 
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treated; and Mr. Green, overhearing the 
remark, instantly informed me that he could 
not wait long, but must close with '' another 
party who was about it," if he did not hear 
from me upon the morrow. 

Miss Prince was walking up and down, 
ejaculating, 

*^ Very nice and snug. At least, I daresay 
some people would think so; but, after the 
places one has been accustomed to — after 
Carlton — why, it seems a miserable little 
place. Preferable to that detestable ' Ecr 
treat,' certainly, — it could not well be worse ; 
but, still—'' 

And she broke oflf with an expressive shrug. 

*' Ah, yes," chimed in the pleasant voice of 
Mrs. Reid, "you may well say * after Carl- 
ton.' But when one cannot obtain all one 
wants, one must take the best that one can 
get." 

" True," I whispered. " Have patience 
with me ; I am not dissatisfied, nor unreason- 
able; but—" 
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" Bat it is hard upon joo, dear, I know;* 
This change! But I think yoa mi^ht be 
very comfortable here.'* 

" The last ladies were," said Mr. Green, 
again catching up the final word. *' Very 
comfortable. And they would never have 
left my house, had they not taken charge of 
four orphan nephews and nieces, from India, 
and so required more room. They were 
very sony to go, and I was sorry to lose 
them, too, for they were good tenants, and 
gave but little trouble. However, I hope, if 
you decide, ladies, we shall get on equally- 
well; and I shall certainly do my best to 
meet your wishes." 

With these words, he bowed us out, and, 
locking the house-door, put the key in his 
pocket, and went back to his shop, which 
was conveniently near at hand. 

Miss Prince and I accompanied Mrs. Reid 
to look at every house which displayed a bill 
in the window ; and I think the latter naust 
have had great patience, for I led her in and 
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out, upstairs and down, and asked in- 
numerable questions ; but none of the small 
domiciles appeared half so suitable as Mr. 
Green's. Either the rent was too high, or 
they would only let them for a term of years, 
or there was some other objection ; so that 
every minute No. 25, Park Buildings, seemed 
more and more inevitable ; yet I resolved to 
have one more hunt upon the following 
morning. 

Mrs. Reid's house and our lodgings were 
rather far apart ; and, as hers came first, we 
left her there on our return, receiving an 
invitation to come in a little in the evening, 
if we were not very tired. I was ; but, as 
ahe seemed to wish it, and Miss Prince to be 
rather looking forward to the outing, I re- 
solved to go, after resting a little, and par- 
taking of a cup of tea. 

Enter Mrs. Ball, looking very hot and 
red^ to inform us that it was ^^past tea- 
time," and she thought we were never 
coining back. She seemed curious to know 
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what we bad been doing ; but I would not 
tell her; yet she lingered on, and in ti^e 
course of conversation, informed us that the 
gentleman down stairs ^^was an alderman 
from Lun'on, who kept his carriage, and had 
been to court." No doubt she fancied we 
should be much impressed by this important 
intelligence; but even Miss Prince screwed 
up her lips, and looked away, whilst 1 
merely answered, 

''Oh, indeed, Mrs. Ball, we are going 
out this evening.*' 

"Are you, though? Where to, I wan- 
der?" 

" Mrs. Eeid's," I replied, feeling, however, 
far more inclined to answer, " Never mindJ/ 

" Mrs. Eeid's ! Well, I suppose you find 
it dull here, and like to see a little life. 
You remind me of a young person who was 
staying here some time ago, and who — '' 

Alas I she was running o£f into one of her 
endless tales ; so, foreseeing that if we tried 
to sit it out, we should never get off thart 
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evening, I was obliged, rude as it might 
seem, and impolitic, to cut her short, by 
saying, 

*^ Excuse me, but we have no time to lose. 
Will you tell Molly to take some hot water to 
our rooms, and bring up tea ?'' 

"Tea I Why, bless you I I thought you 
just said you were going out to tea ?" 

" I said we were going out this evening ; 
but we wish for tea first, if you please." 

** Well, you can have it, for the kettle's 
been boiling for this hour or more. Mr. and 
Mrs. Blunt have had their tea, and we've 
washed up and put away this ever so long 
ago. They are such nice people — so regu- 
lar; they never give a bit of trouble, but 
have their meals to a minute. Those are the 
sort of people that T like, for then you know 
what you are about." 

Exit Mrs. Ball ; and, in due time, we con- 
trived to get some tea, to rest for five minutes, 
and to change our dresses ; after which, we 
once more sallied forth. But as we were 
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descending the stairs, she re-appeared, to 
say, 

" How long shall you be ? You mustn't 
be late, or I shall lock yon out. After my 
work's done, I get tired, and don't feel in- 
clined to sit up for anyone." 

'*Make yourself easy on that point," I 
answered, " we shall be back by about lialf- 
past nine." 

And thus we left the house. 
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TEETH WITHOUT PAIN AND WITHOUT SPBINaS. 

OSTEO EIDON FOR ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
EQUAL TO NATURE. 



Complete Sets £4 48., £7 78., £10 108., £15 158., and £2L 
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66, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

City Address : 

64, LUDGATB HILL, 64. 

(4 doors from the Railway Bridge). 



OXLT ONE VISIT BEQUIBBD FROM COUKTBT PATIBNTS* 



Gabriera Treatise on the Teeth, explaining their patented mode 
of supplying Teeth without Springs or ^Hres, may be had gratii 
on application, or free by post. 



EVENING DRESSES 

BLACK NET AND TULLE. 

Messrs. JAY hare from Paris a variety of BLACK 
EVENING DRESSES, which they can confidently 
recommend, both from their correctness of fashion and 
economy in price. 

JAY'S, 

Cte Hontion <@enetal ^oumtns WLaxt^Wfif, 

247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 



BLACK SILKS. 

Purchasers will find at all times the greatest possible 
Advantage in Buying BLACK SILKS, of either 
the richest quality or those of a lighter material, and 
at a cheaper cost, at 

JAY'S, 

Cj^e Hontion ®cnrral ^oumins W&Laxt^om$f 

247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. 



FAMILIES 



Will always find at Messrs. JAY*S a very large aad 
carefully-selected Stock of MOURNING GOODS 
suitable for the present Season. 

Cj^e Uontjon &mnal Mourning 329aretott0e. 

247, 249, and 251, Regent Sibest. 
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J. W. BENSON, 

WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, BY WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT, TO 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Exiiibition, 1862, and of the Chronograph Dial, by 
M-hich was timed "The Derby" of 186-2, 1863, and 1864, Prize Medallist, ClaM 
XXXIII.,and Honourable Mention, Class XV., Prize Medal for Watches, Dublin, 
186d, be^s respectfully to invite the attention of the nubility, gentry, and publia 
to his establisliment at 

25, OLD BOND STREET, 
(Formerly the Banking House of Messrs. Call, Blartin, & Co.). which he has fitted 
up with a very splendid stock of Watches, Clocks, Bronzes d'Art, Jewellery, and 
Plate. In 

THE WATCH DEPARTMENT 

Will be found every description of Pocket Horological Machine, with every 
kind of case, gold and silver, plain, engine -turned, engraved, enamelled, chased, 
and jewelled, and with dials of enamel silver, or gold, either neatly ornamented or 
richly embellished. 



BENSON'S WATCHES. 

"The movements are of the finest 
quality which the art of horology is at 
present capable of producing.'*— //- 
lustrated London Netos 8th Nov., 1862. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S WATCHES. 

Adapted for every class, climate, and 

country. Wholesale and retail from 

20l) guineas to 2.^ guineas each. 

25, Old Bond Street, London, 

BENSON^ WATCHES. 

Chronometer, duplex, lever, horizon- 
tal, repeating, centre seconds, keyless, 
«btronomical, reversible, chronograph, 
blind men's, Indian, presentation, and 
railway, to suit all classes. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

London-made levers, gold from XIO 

ICs., silver from £5 5s. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

Swiss watches of guaranteed quality, 

gold from £dl)S.; silver from £2 1'.'s. 6d. 

25, Old Bond Streei', London. 

Benson's Exact Watch. 

Gold from £30 ; silver from £24. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

" The flocks and watches were objects 
of great attraction, and well repaid the 
trouble of an inspection."— ///tf«^ra<«<l 
London Neics, 8th November, 1862. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

Suitable for the dining and drawing 
rooms, library, bedroom, hall, staircase, 
bracket, carris^e, skeleton, chime, musi* 
cal, night, astronomical, regulator, shop, 
warehouse, office, counting house, iie. 
25, Old Bond Street, London- 

BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

Drawing room clocks, richly gilt, and 

ornamented with fine enamels from the 

imperial manufactories of Sevres, from 

£200 to £2 2s. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

For the dining room, in every shape, 
style, and variety of bronze — ^red, green , 
copper, Florentine, &c. A thousand 
can be selected from, from 100 guineas 
to 2 guineas. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

In the following marbles: — Black, 
rouge antique, Sienhe, d'Egypte, rouge 
vert, malachite, white, ros«^, serpen- 
tine, Brocatelle, porphyry, green, 
griotte, d'Ecosse, alabaster, lapis lazuli 
Algerian onyx, Califomian. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



Benson's Indian Watch. 

Gold, £23 ; silver, £11 lis. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 

THE HOUSE-CLOCK DEPARTMENT, 

"Will be found to contain the largest and most varied stock ol Clocks of every 
description, in gilt, bronze, marbles, porcelain, and woods of the choicest kinds. 
In this department is also included a very fine collection of 

BRONZES D'ART. 

BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, free by post for three stamps, contains 
A short history of Horology, with prices and patterns of every description of watch 
and clock, and enables those who live in any part of the world to select a watcli, 
«ad have it sent safe by post. 

25, OLB BONB STBEET, 

AND AT THE STEAM FACTORY, »Klk M, LUDCATE HILL E.C. 



F. J. ACRES, 

Having purchased the business of the General FumishiDg Com- 
pany, 

24 and 26, Baker Street, W.» 

INVITES ATTENTION TO HIS 

MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 

CABlIfET FUKIflTUEE, 

UPHOLSTERY, 

One of the largest and most comprehensive in the Trade, and re- 
plete with every requisite in first-class Furniture, at the most 
Moderate Prices. 



ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 



F. J. ACRES, 
24 AND25, BAKER STREET, W 




GENERAL FURNISHING WAREHOUSE. 

WILSON & Co., 

CABINET MAKEBS, XTPHOLSTEBEB8, Ao., 

18, WIGMORE STREET, 

(Comer a/ Welbect Street,) 

CAVENDISH SQUARE, W, 

Polished Pecorated Fine Bedroom Furniture, Cheap and 
Durable ; Superior Pollard Oak ditto, Patent Bedsteads, and Soft 
Spring Mattresses and Couches — a great luxury to invalidJs. 



BAOATEIiliE and BXLIiIABD TABIiEB (by Boyal I<ettera 
Patent), with DBAT^TNQ-BOOM TABIiE combined. 



WILSON AND Co., Patentees, 

CABINET MAKEBS AND UFHOLSTEBEBS^ 

18| WIQMORE STREET. W. 



EARLY IN JUNE. 
In Three Voli. 

TRODDEN D OWN. 

A Novel. 
By Mrs. C. J. Newbt, 

Author of "Common Sense," " Kate Kennedy," ** Wondrous 

Strange," Ac. 



MB. NBWBTS NEW NOVELS. 



FOURTH E^DITIOK. 

In Three Yols. 

COMMON SENSE. 

By the Author of ** Wondroua Strange," ** Kate Kennedy," Ac, 

' * We have read this novel with jpleamre. It is a liealthj, sensible, ' 
and interesting stoiry. The title is sober, and scarcely indicates the 
high order of qualities which are illustrated in the narratxye— a 
story whidi may be read with profit as well as pleasure." — ^Athx« 

MAUH. 

' ^ Were we called upon to decide which was the best novel 1665 
produced, we should unhesitatingly pronounce a verdict in favoor of 
' Common Sense/ It is intensely interesting, the moral unexcei>tion- 
able, and the lesson it inculcates beyond all praise." — Daily Ex- 
press. 

"Every chapter contains an instructive lesson in life, an object 
set before us to acquire, and the ^eans of obtaining it by the 
most upright and honourable means. It is an admirable novel." — 

OfiSERYEB. 

" Mrs. Kewby has the special gift of never being dull/' — Cosicopo- 

LTTAN. 

'' Nothing but a lady's elegant pen could hare touched off so delight - 
fill a story ."—Court Journal. 

*' It can with advantage be put into the hands of the youngest 
novel reader "—Victoria Magazine. 

" One of the best novels of the day, the healthy tone of which vnll 
place it on the same shelf with those of Miss Austen/' — Beader* 

" It is long since we have read a pleasanter novel. The hero has 
interested us immeasurably more than any other fictitious character 
we have encountered for years/*— Cuurch and State Bbtiew. 

" A good moral runs throagh every page."— Bell's MsssENGift. 

*■ * It may with safety be recommended as an admirable novel*'*-^ 
Sussex Advertiser. 

' ^ To find three volumes of common sense in a novel is perfectly 
surprising. Yet such is the case in Mrs. Newby*s book/' — Susrst 
Gazette. 



MB. NEWBrS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



NOW EEADY. 

I. 

In Three Vols. Price 31s. 6d. 

THE NAVAL LIEUTENANT. 

By 0. F. AEMSTBONG, 
Author of ** The Two Midshipmen," &c. * 

" Ife is qnite worthy to stand alongside the best work of ^ Marrjat, 
Glasoock, and Chamier. It will prove intensely interesting to all 
novel-readers." — Daily Express, 

" So full of adventure and so crowded with incident, as to keep the 
reader with unflagging interest until the last page of the last volume 
is read." — Observer. 

'* The interest of the present volumes never flags, and the incidents 
follow one another witii exciting rapidity, and at the same time 
histOTically true." — Sharpens Magazine. 

''Mr. Armstrong is the worthy and able successor of Captain 
Marryat." — Court Circular. 



n. 

In Thiee Vols., 31s. 6d. 

ELSIE'S MARKIED LIFE. 

Br MBS. HACEEKZIE DANIEL. 

** light and sparkling." — Reader, 

" The moral is unexceptionable." — Morning Post, 



in. 

In Three Vols., 81s. 6d. 

ALL ABOUT THE MARSDENS. 

By MES. WALLEB. 

* * An interesting stonr told with truly femimne delicacy. It is sura 
to become popular." — Ohteroer. 




^ EicuLATioir, in whaterer pnntiit, where general ntilitj is tlie 
object kept in yiew, is one of the immutable privileges of Genius ; 
bat it reqmres no slip^ht degree of nerspicaous attention to distinguish 
Originality from Imitation, and tne exercise of Caution becomes of 
more than nsnal importance . where the effect of a remedial appli- 
cation (both as regards health and personal appearance), is the 
subject of consideration ; these observations are imperatively caBed 
for from^ A. Bowland & Sons, of London, whose successful 
introduction of several articles of acknowledj^d and stendaxd 
excellence for the Toilet has given rise to fertility of imitation, 
perfectly unprecedented : they would have deemed observation un- 
necessary were temporary deceptions unaccompanied by permanently 
injurious effects— It is witluTcference to Bowland' s KALTDORyor 
the Complexion^ -that the Public are particularly interested in the 
present remarks. This preparation eminently ocUsamic, restorative^ 
and invigorating ; — ^the result of scientific botanical research, and 
equally celebrated for safety in application, as for unfailing efficacy 
in %'emovifig all Impurities and JjlscoloraHom of the Skin, has its 
*' Spurious Imitations of the most deletenvos chajucter," containing 
mineral astringents utterly ruinous to the Complexion, and, by their 
repellant action endangering health, which render it indie^nsably 
necessary to see that the words * ' Rowland's EIaltdos " are on the 
wrapper, with thiTligfnature in red ink, ^^ A, Rowland ^ Sons,** Sold 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 



NOW BEADY. 



In Three Vols. 

THE GAIN OF A LOSS. 

A NOVEL, 

By the Author of " The Last of the Cavaliers." 

''The story is well told, and the suspense, the constant change 
from hope to despair at first, and the final triumph of despair forma 
a most touching part in this history of a true and faithful lore."— 
Observer. 

** This new book, so far from disappointing the author's friends, 
will give them additional pleasure and fresh reasons for their admir* 
ation of a truly talented writer."— Manchbstbb Guardian. 

n 



